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A POET WITH THE NORTHERN EXPEDITION 


By Kuo Mo-jo 
Translated by Josiah W. BENNETT 
Washington, D. C. 





TRANSLATOR’S NOTE 


UO MO-JO 38ik# was born about 1893! in Chia-ting 34% (now 
Lo-shan), Szechwan. After graduating from high school in Chia-ting 
and studying for half a year in a college in Ch‘eng-tu, he went to Japan to 
study medicine. While there he married a Japanese nurse. His main interest 
was in literature and writing, so on returning to China he became one of the 
co-founders of the Ch'uang-tsao She filitivit (Creative Society), a Shanghai 
group interested in new literary movements. Before the opening of the North- 
ern Expedition in 1926 he was Dean of Arts at Chungshan University in 
Canton. When the Northern Expedition began he held the position of Chief 
of the Propaganda Division of the Political Department? of the expedition 
and concurrently Secretary-General of the Provisional Headquarters.* At 
the time of the schism between the Kuomintang rightists under Chiang Kai- 
shek and the Communists and leftists in Wuhan, Kuo found himself aligned 
with the latter. In 1927 when the radical generals Ho Lung ®#% and Yeh 
T‘ing #€#£ (discussed later in note 21) fell out with the Wuhan government, 
he followed them on their retreat into Kwangtung. After an interval in 
Shanghai, he returned to Japan where he resumed his literary career. When 
the Sino-Japanese war broke out in 1937, Kuo again returned to China, leav- 
ing his Japanese wife and his children in Japan. He subsequently joined the 
National government of Chiang Kai-shek, being appointed head of one of the 
publicity organs of the government. 
Kuo enjoys a very great reputation as a writer and is one of the foremost 
* Sources differ as to the exact date, it being variously given as 1887, 1891, and 1893. However, 


the most recent date agrees best with statements made by Kuo in certain of his autobiographical 
fragments. 


2 Min-kuo ming-jen t'u-chien FR B44 A. fl && [Biographical dictionary of famous people of the 
republic] (Nanking: Tz‘u-tien kuan, 1937), vol. 2, p. 2-82. Only the first rwo volumes have been 
published. The Political Department was a political general staff under the Military Council. Its 
duties were to indoctrinate the troops with revolutionary ideas, to spread propaganda among the 
people and the enemy, and in‘general to direct the political phases of the campaign. The very close 


liaison that existed between these political officers and their military colleagues will be noticed in 
the course of the memoir. 


* See chapter XXV below. 
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figures in modern Chinese literature. He is known almost equally well for his 
novels, plays, poems, and essays. He is also responsible for many translations 
from European languages into Chinese. In addition to his many literary un- 
dertakings he has found time to produce scholarly works on Shang dynasty 
oracle bones and early bronze inscriptions, which rank as classics of their 
kind.‘ 

The present memoir was completed July 12, 1933. Its original title was 
Wu-cu'ANG CH'ENG-HSIA KAMP (Beneath the walls of Wu-ch‘ang), and 
it was to be published by a Shanghai firm. It never was published as orig- 
inally intended, but first appeared, condensed and somewhat altered, in 
Japanese, in Kaizd Wi, 17 (May, 1935), Sdsaku section, pp. 89-112 The 
original manuscript was first published under the title ‘Pei-fa t‘u-tz‘u’”’ 4E1% 
%®K (Halts on the northern punitive expedition) in the periodical Yu chou 
feng ‘Hi, a Shanghai semi-monthly literary magazine.* It was printed in 
fifteen instalments in consecutive numbers of the magazine, the first appear- 
ing in number 20 (July 1, 1936).° The first twenty-six of the thirty-one chap- 
ters into which the memoir is divided by the author were re-printed as a 
unit in Mo-jo tai-piao tso-hsiian URARRVEE (Representative writings of 
[Kuo] Mo-jo. Shanghai: Ch‘iian-ch‘iu Shu-tien #ERPFIE, 1941), pp. 1-111. 
For the first twenty-six chapters of the present translation this re-print, 
checked against the original in the Ya chou feng, has been used. The Yi 
chou feng edition alone has been used for the remaining five chapters. 

The present title, “A poet with the northern expedition,’ was supplied 
by the translator as being more meaningful to Western readers. The transla- 
tion of the memoir follows, beginning with Kuo’s introduction. 












INTRODUCTION 





What I am about to relate here are the conditions at the time of the attack 
on Wu-ch‘ang by the northern punitive army in 1926. Looking hack, it is 
already six or seven years. All source materials have probably met with 
destruction. Even if there still are some that have been preserved, under my 
present circumstances I would be unable to gather them. Therefore I now 


* Min-kuo ming-jen t'u-chien, vol. 2, p. 2-82; China year book (Shanghai: North China Daily 
News & Herald, 1939), p. 184; Who's who in China (Sth ed. Shanghai: China Weekly Review, 
1936), p. 131; Mo-jo tai-piao tso-hsiian (Shanghai, 1941), preface, pp. 1-2. 

5 Edited by Lin Yii-t‘ang and T‘ao K‘ang-te ij 7(#@. First issue dated September 16, 1935. 

® The pagination is as follows: no. 20, pp. 399-402; no. 21, pp. 447-51; no. 22, pp. 495-98; 
no. 23, pp. 539-43; no. 24, pp. 586-89; no. 25, pp. 75-78; no. 26, pp. 88-90; no. 27, pp. 170-74; 
no. 28, pp. 216-19; no. 29, pp. 295-98; no. 30, pp. 335-38; no. 31, pp. 354-57; no. 32, pp. 435-36; 
no. 33, pp. 484-85; no. 34, pp. 537-40. The above account of the history of the memoir is from a 
note by Kuo prefixed to the first instalment. 
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can write only by basing myself on that part in which I participated and on 
my daily fading memory. Consequently, in this piece I can only adopt the 
form of a memoir—those places that I remember more clearly naturally 
may be in greater detail, while those that I remember more dimly may 
naturally be sketchy. In this way the piece may become fragmentary, but 
even so it is best to hear its fragments. I would have been able to add a little 
imagination and by objectifying the whole thing write a novel. But in that 
way I might have decreased the realistic nature of the events and might at 
the same time have created many mistakes. If in the future I should find my- 
self in more favorable circumstances, so that I might be able to search out 
and gather richer materials—I hope all those who took part in that revolution 
of 1926 and 1927 will be able to furnish some materials and, just as | am now 
doing, write their memoirs, for that would be the best method—at that time 
I certainly could write such a novel or history. For writing such a work I be- 
lieve that I myself am the most suitable person: because I took part in the 
whole of that great sweeping movement, from Kwangtung to Kwangtung.’ 

Here I shall begin with August 24 of that year [1926], the time when we 
left Ch‘ang-sha. The reason I am beginning at this point is that from Ch‘ang- 
sha to Wu-ch‘ang forms a natural unit in the period of the northern punitive 
expedition. In this unit I especially wish to commemorate a friend who died 
in battle.* Although this friend died in battle like the rest of the soldiers who 
died beneath the walls of Wu-ch‘ang, no one except the few who were close 
to him even knows his name. I now want to write his name in large letters 
in these memoirs of mine. I believe this certainly cannot be like writing on 
water! But this is not to say that my essay cannot perish. I mean that his im- 
perishable courage will be extracted from my easily perishable memory that 
the reader may carry it for me and disseminate it among men like the seeds 
of the dandelion (ti-ting #47 )* flower flying with the wind. 


I 


When the Political Department arrived at Ch‘ang-sha it was quartered 
inside the old provincial council. The director, Teng Tse-sheng Sh##4E,”° 


? Kuo is probably referring here to his return to Kwangtung with the forces of Ho Lung and 
Yeh T'ing. 

* This is Chi Te-fu. He is described in Chapter XXII as a native of Shantung who, after grad- 
uating from high school, went to Soviet Russia and joined the Communist party. He returned after 
a short time to take part in the Chinese revolution. 

* Literally “‘earth-nail.” This term is an alternative name for “dandelion.” Cf. Daijiten (Hei- 
bonsha), vol. 17, p. 407.3. (E.B.) 

0 This is Teng Yen-ta THis, famous revolutionary leader and leftist. He was born in 1891 in 
Hui-yang 34 (3, Kwangtung. He graduated in 1918 from Paoting Military Academy and spent 
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was constantly at Headquarters participating in the military work; the politi- 
cal work was being managed for the most part by myself. 

That day, August 24, we were preparing for next day’s victory rally to 
celebrate the capture of Yiieh-chou (Yochow)." On the evening of that day 
a lantern procession was to be held. At four o’clock in the afternoon, just 
when everyone was rushing to finish up, Director Teng suddenly sent down 
a command to divide the workers of the Political Department into an ad- 
vance guard and a rear guard. The advance guard was to begin its advance at 
eight o’clock that evening from Ch‘ang-sha station; the rear guard was to 
remain temporarily in Ch‘ang-sha. 

From the approximately one thousand persons, including workers and 
servants, in the Political Department I chose one-third to make up the ad- 
vance guard and arranged all the necessary things to my satisfaction. Then 
at six o’clock I directed the leaders to take the entire group to the station. 

Li Te-mu ##@%, a secretary, and I also belonged to the advance 
guard. There being still two hours before the train left, we stole this interval 
to go to a neighboring bathhouse. We had been in Ch‘ang-sha in that summer 
heat almost a week without having once taken a bath. The stench of my 
own body was absolutely unbearable. It really was a tremendous comfort 
to take a bath. When we came out on the street and just as we were planning 
to take a ricksha and hurry to the station, we found that the ricksha men had 
already stopped work because it was seven o'clock and the members of the 
ricksha men’s union all wanted to participate in the lantern procession which 
had begun. Also the streets were gradually becoming crowded. Even if we 
had had rickshas we would have come to places where it would have been 
hard to get through. At this time the only thing to do was to find a guide and 
run toward the station for dear life. 

When we reached the gate of the railroad station, Chi Te-fu #C#@1H, 





three years in Europe. On his return to Canton in 1926 he became Educational Director of the 
Whampoa Military Academy and later director of the General Political Department of the Revolu- 
tionary Army. With the fall of Wuhan he became Director of the Hankow Provisional Head- 
quarters and Governor of Hupeh. After the reuniting of the Wuhan and Nanking governments he 
was read out of the Kuomintang and went abroad to France and Germany. During this period he 
founded the Third Party which counted among its adherents Madame Sun Yat-sen and Eugene 
Chen. He returned to China in 1930 and published articles in Shanghai attacking both Chiang Kai- 
shek and the Communists. Shortly afterward he was arrested and shot. Min-kuo ming-jen t'u-chien, 
vol. 1, p. 6-88; Who's who in China, 4th edition, p. 375; T'ang Leang-li, The inner history of the 
Chinese revolution (London: George Routledge & Sons, Ltd., 1930), pp. 287-88; Paul M. A. Line- 
barger, The China of Chiang K‘ai-shek (Boston: World Peace Foundation, 1941), p. 178. 

1 Yiiech-chou was captured by the Nationalist forces August 22, 1926. Hollington K. Tong, 
Chiang Kai-shek, soldier and statesman (Shanghai: The China Publishing Company, 1937), vol. 1, 
p. 109. 
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translator for the Russian adviser, and several members of the department 
crowded up to us, all exclaiming: 

“Ah! Where have you been? Director Teng is thundering mad—he 
says you should be shot! .. .” 

Looking at my watch I saw that it was only half-past seven, still half an 
hour before the train left, so for the moment I was unable to grasp the reason 
for this anger. 

Chi Te-fu had constantly to be with the Russian adviser. Also he always 
lived at General Headquarters. They—Director Teng, the Russian adviser, 
and he—had arrived at the station at seven o’clock. When they saw that 
the members of the advance guard had all boarded the train, they thought 
that [Li] Te-mu and I would certainly arrive immediately, so they moved 
the starting time forward half an hour. We of course had had no way of 
knowing this situation; and they had had no way of knowing that we were 
taking a bath. Thus a slight misunderstanding as to time could not have 
helped arising. 

Hastening out to the platform, by the dim glow of the electric lights we 
saw the dignified Director Teng standing at the door of the last car. His neck 
was stiff; his head was as usual cocked a little to the right. 

“Have they come? Ai!” His angry voice questioned our group from a dis- 
tance. 

“‘They’ve come, they’ve come,”’ others answered for us. 

Then I went up to him and told him about the bath and there not being 
any rickshas. He just grunted and nodded his stiffened neck a few times. 
Finally he said: “All right. Let’s get started.”’ 

The car was an ordinary third class passenger car. Because the train’s 
electric lighting system had been broken by the Northern Army” and had 
not yet been repaired, there were only a few lanterns in the car. The light 
was very weak. T‘ieh-lo-ni @&#JE,!* the Russian adviser, sat in a corner in 
the back of the car. When he saw me get on the train, he rushed forward to 
shake my hand and asked me very cordially in German: 

““Genossen K.! Wie haben sie gesind?’’ (Comrade K., how are you?) 

I could not avoid using my “pu-lo-k'en’’*4 German to talk with him a bit. 


12 The forces of Wu P*ei-fu, against whom this first phase of the campaign was directed, were 
known as the Northern Army, Wu's base of power being in North China. The Nationalist forces 
were known as the Revolutionary Army or the Southern Army. 

13 In the condensed Japanese version of the memoir cited above, this name is given in kana (first 
occurrence p. 90), the romaji of which yields ““Terunin.” The translator has not been able to identify 
this man. 


44 Phonetic representation by means of Chinese characters of the English word “‘broken.” 
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They all retreated to the corner and sat down. I lost interest and, just like 
a child who has done something wrong, I thought the best thing to do was to 
withdraw to a far corner and sit down in silence. 

Before long the train began to move, leaving behind us in the darkness 
Ch‘ang-sha where we had been stationed no more than a week. 


Il 


The light in the car was dull, and I felt dull in my heart. For several days 
I had slaved, day and night. For several days I had slaved, not seeking merit 
but only hoping to be without blame. Without intending to steal leisure I 
had gone to take a bath, only to cause such an awkward scene as this. The 
comfort I had felt after my bath had already been washed completely away 
by the perspiration of the running when we were hastening to the station. 
And mentally I had suffered being “‘shot.’’ A few senseless thoughts, simple 
thoughts of anger at myself swirled around and around in my brain. I did 
not want to speak to anyone; and no one came to speak to me. 

The train, having travelled for perhaps two hours, stopped. It had reached 
its destination, Mi-lo YH#E. 

In the darkness we got off the train. I was unable to discern in what direc- 
tion the station lay or what the conditions were there. There was no moon 
in the sky. There was not even the shadow of a star. A few important per- 
sons, availing themselves of the lantern light, had gathered by the side of the 
road on a grave platform surfaced with stone slabs. There they decided the 
direction of the next day’s march and issued commands. That night we were 
to camp out here. Next morning at six o’clock we were to set out for our 
destination. 

Soon a few fires began to appear beside the railroad, in preparation for the. 
evening meal. The troops hastened to get out; they had not even eaten their 
supper yet. 

Director Teng’s anger apparently had not yet dissipated; he still did not 
speak to me. Ordinarily he had relatively few secrets from me, but now he 
had become like a door god carved in wood. What was the reason for this 
sudden getting off? Since Yiieh-chou had already fallen, the train would have 
reached it before long—why were we hurrying to march? The direction we 
were to follow was not along the railroad but was toward the northeast. 
Moreover it was not along a main road. Our route was not even on the 
ordinary road maps. What was our ultimate destination? What were our 
orders? . . . He had not explained, and had no intention of explaining, these 
things to me. I felt that he had no need for such strict secrecy with me and 
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that he ought not to harbor such long unrelenting anger simply because of my 
having once made a slight slip about the time at the station (and as a matter 
of fact, there had still been a few minutes before the train left). My self-re- 
proaching thoughts turned into a display of dissatisfaction toward him. 

In confusion we consumed our supper in the open air. Because it was dark 
and because we had to be on the move very early the next morning, no one 
had time to get out his camp bed. Adviser T‘ieh-lo-ni and Director Teng, 
still fully clad, lay down to sleep on the mound, which was surfaced with 
stone slabs. I was much surprised and at the same time had much respect 
for them. How could they sleep on such a hard place? At this point, Chi Te- 
fu, Li Te-mu and I retreated from their presence, naturally wishing to find 
a place to sleep. We had one mutual though tacit concern—to find a soft 
place to sleep. 

In one place there was a spot with deep grass shaded above by several trees. 
It was revealed by the light of the lanterns to be an especially secluded spot, 
so we chose this place. Te-fu took his own rain-coat, which he had been 
carrying on his back, opened it, and spread it on the ground. Te-mu got from 
Director Teng’s body-guard a big broad rush mat to spread out. I was the 
first to sit on it and sank in deeply just as if it were a spring bed. Before long 
we had all made pillows of our map bags and lain down. 

Te-fu knew much about the motives for and objectives of this expedition. 
As we lay there he told us the situation. 

It seems thata secret military council had been held atGeneral Headquarters 
on the afternoon of that day. Our sudden expedition was decided on at that 
council. Because the Fourth Army" on the P*‘ing-chiang 47-—T ‘ung-ch‘eng 
if bR front was enjoying one decisive victory after another, the enemy was 
conducting a general retreat along the entire front and Yiieh-chou could be 
considered as having fallen without attack. The final death-battle of the 
enemy probably would be in the region of T‘ing-ssu-ch'iao {74 and 
Ho-sheng-ch'iao #2##§. If this final resistance were crushed, then Wu- 
ch‘ang could be taken at will. But under these conditions, although militarily 
we had to wrest Wu-ch‘ang from Wu P'‘ei-fu, politically we had to wrest 
it from x x x!® who had recently allied himself with us. It would be unfortu- 
nate for the governmental power in Hupeh to fall into the hands of x x x. 
The route that we were now taking was to cut off x x x and to follow the 


18 One of the Nationalist armies. It was commanded by Li Chi-shen who, however, remained 
behind. The two of its three divisions that took part in the campaign were commanded by Chang 
Fa-k‘uei and Ch‘en Ming-shu respectively. T'ang Leang-li, op. cit., p. 251. 

16 From the description it is possible that the reference here is to T‘ang Sheng-chih, a former 
adherent of Wu P‘ei-fu who earlier in the year had gone over to the Nationalist cause and whose 
Hunanese troops had been re-organized as the Eighth Army. Tong, op. cit., p. 98. 
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Fourth Army along a crescent-shaped route. Therefore, our objective was 
always north of T‘ung-ch‘eng and south of Wu-ch‘ang. 

Once explained like this, it was like seeing the sun. I suddenly felt un- 
limited interest in this expedition as this had the competitive spirit of a 
race and we ourselves were a team in the race. Having talked a while we 
involuntarily fell fast asleep due to fatigue and the softness of the grassy 
ground. 

On the morning of the following day when we were aroused by the sound 
of the bugle, we found that that half of our clothes which had been in contact 
with the ground was soaked through. And needless to state the mat was as if 
it had been steeped in water. Of course, to explain this riddle did not require 
much effort. It was because in that very grassy place where the surface of 
the ground was too soft, the heavy steamy air rising therefrom had all con- 
densed into dew after the latter half of the night had cooled off. Then I 
realized that this was the real reason why the Russian adviser, a cavalry 
officer who had risen to fame in service during the revolutionary war and had 
received several glorious wounds, and Director: Teng, who had begun his 
career at the Paoting Military Academy and had been a regimental com- 
mander in the Fourth Army, had chosen to sleep on hard stone slabs.We who 
had had no military experience had even gone about sleeping in such an im- 
practical manner as to make a laughing stock of ourselves. But it still was 
not so bad. Since setting out from Kwangtung we had undergone over a 
mouth’s hardening, so that even though we did have a damp sleep in the 
dew that night, our health suffered no ill effects. 














Ill 
We crossed the Mi-lo Chiang 7H#i on the morning of the twenty-fifth. 


The river’s surface was by no means wide, and the water was very shallow. 
I wondered how Ch'ii Yiian!” could have drowned there. The morning sun 
shone glitteringly on the river’s surface. Riding my horse among the low 
hills along the river bank, I composed the following old-style poem: 


Where Ch‘ii Yiian went sighing by, now pass I on horseback; 

The morning sun shines bright on the islet in the river and 
morning air cleanses my lungs. 

I grasp my reins and sorrow for all under heaven; I flick my 

whip and ask the Mi-lo: 







a A famous statesman-poet of the ancient state of Ch‘u and author of the Li sao, one of the 
classics of early Chinese literature. Dismissed from office and banished by his ruler as a result of 


malicious slander, tradition has it that he committed suicide by jumping into the Mi-lo holding 
a heavy stone. 
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“There are still three families in Ch'u!®—what reason then 
for embracing the stone?”’ 


When it set out from Kwangtung, the Political Department had but two 
horses, to provide transportation for Director Teng and the Russian adviser. 
When we arrived at Ch'ang-sha, we bought two more. Thereupon it was 
also the lot of Chi Te-fu and myself to ride on horseback. My steed was an 
old white horse which, I fear, was bought at that noodle store in Ch‘ang-sha. 
That old Sir Horse was exceptionally well-bred. So courteous was he that 
he was never willing to go first. He just attached himself to the rump of some 
other horse and “when his master walked, he walked; when his master ran, 
he ran.” But at that time I had not yet mastered horseback riding. I just sat 
on the horse, and I was more concerned with things under the horse than 
with things under heaven. What I most feared was that cavalry man of an 
adviser and regimental commander of a director. Their horsemanship being 
comparatively excellent, whenever they began to feel happy they loved to 
break into a trot. Forced by these circumstances, I had to adopt a humani- 
tarian policy. My horse was for the most part given others to ride or used 
to carry baggage. But when I composed the poem | inflated myself into a 
hero. 

What took place after crossing the Mi-lo I do not remember very well. 
Every day we marched in the mountains, marched on a few very narrow 
paths. Especially after crossing the Hupeh border the mountains were mostly 
bare and the villages along the road unusually dilapidated. The weather being 
hot, the people many, and there being no military organization, our progress 
was exceptionally slow. So during the three days, the twenty-fifth, twenty- 
sixth, and twenty-seventh, we reorganized the advance guard each day, leav- 
ing behind the heavy baggage and those who could not keep up. Only the 
good walkers and the comparatively important people were chosen to go in 
advance. Strange to say, my physical strength, especially my foot-strength, 
was particularly flourishing at that time, though I do not know why. Al- 
though I walked most of the time, I led the way each day. When we arrived 
at a stopping place, it was always I who arrived first. Then I would go in 
search of a camp site or resting place for every one. Sometimes I even had 
to cook food and boil rice for everybody: because already on the first day 
after leaving Mi-lo station we had left behind the cooks we had brought from 
Kwangtung and the carriers of our few large iron pots and eating utensils. 

8 An indirect way of saying “There is still reason to hope.”’ The allusion is to a passage in the 


“Hsiang Yii pen-chi” of Ssu-Ma Ch'ien’s Shih chi [Historical memoirs]: ‘““Though there be but 
three families left in Ch‘u, the destroyer of Ch'in will certainly be Ch‘u.” 
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At four in the afternoon of the twenty-eighth we arrived at Shih-ch‘eng-chi 
#i se not far from Ch‘ung-yang 24%. Only twenty or thirty persons had 
kept up with us. While we had been pushing forward with increased urgency, 
we had also begun to hesitate. We had raced through the mountains for 
several days without having any communication with the two wings of 
troops on our left and right and without knowledge of the military situation. 
We were gradually approaching the front lines and we had no way of telling 
when we might suddenly run into the enemy. The sky was still light and in 
fact we could still have gone forward; but because of these circumstances our 
leader, Director Teng, told us to make camp temporarily at Shih-ch‘eng-chi 
while he and the Russian adviser went on toward Ch‘ung-yang on horseback. 
We were to wait for his orders before deciding whether to advance or halt. 

As Director Teng and the Russian adviser rode off, I pictured them in my 
imagination as two daring scouts. 

After they had left, we camped at Shih-ch‘eng-chi. It is a very small village 
of about twenty families. The village is horizontal, east to west. To the 
south flows a clear, shallow brook. The houses stand on the north bank facing 
the brook. A few of us, [Chi] Te-fu, [Li] Te-mu, Chu Tai-chieh {t%," 
deputy director of the Propaganda Division, and myself took up quarters in 
an iron-smith’s shop at the east end. In the shop were an anvil and a dis- 
carded stove, which, from appearances, had not been used to work iron for 
a long time. But since the village had not undergone the havoc of war, the 
collapse of its iron industry was due to a different cause. When I asked the 
proprietor of the shop, even he was unable to give a reason. But it occurred 
to me that the Ta-yeh iron foundries,® controlled by Japan, were not far 
off. This then was clearly a manifestation in miniature of the destruction 
of hand industry by machine industry. In the second part of the iron shop 
there was a tiny rectangular court, and in the rear there was a room in which 
were some very ancient tables and chairs. Against the wall was a decrepit 
shrine. 

My very loyal orderly arranged my camp bed on the south side of the 
court against the side of the shop. Having mentioned that orderly, I just 


® Originally chief of the general affairs division of the Political Department, Chu Tai-chieh 
became vice chief of its Propaganda Division just before the beginning of the Northern Expedition. 
See Chapter XXV below. 

*° This is a reference to the Hanyehping Iron and Coal Company which was organized as a 
commercial concern in 1900. Its iron mines were located near Ta-yeh and its smelters at Han-yang 
and on the bank of the Yangtze River near Shih-hui-yao somewhat east of Ta-yeh. It was a com- 
mercial failure and became heavily indebted to Japanese interests. Practically disorganized since 
1928, only the Ta-ych mines continued to be worked, for the benefit of the Japanese. The China 
year book (1931), p. 326 and (1935), p. 578. 
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now spent considerable effort recalling his name. It was Hsiieh Shao-san 
& #3 =. He was a Fukienese. He was first with me at the time I was in Shao- 
kuan (Ch'‘ii-chiang, Kiikong). He was still to be with me later when I ar- 
rived at Nan-ch‘ang.”* Altogether he was to be with me for a full year. Al- 
though most of the workers and servants had been left behind on the way 
from Ch‘ang-sha to Shih-ch‘eng-chi, and not even one of Director Teng’s 
body-guards had kept up, he followed me from beginning to end. When we 
were unable to find servants, he carried my camp bed and my little steel 
clothes trunk for me. Thanks to his efforts I was able to have a camp bed to 
sleep on when we arrived at Shih-ch‘eng-chi. 

When my camp bed was made up—and it was made up beneath a roof— 
it was to be my most comfortable time after leaving Ch‘ang-sha. After I 
had finished my supper and those affairs that needed attending to, I stretched 


out my body, which was so worn out that it was curled up like a dried squid, 
and fell into a deep sleep. 


IV 


“‘Secretary-General! Secretary-General!”’ 

Hearing someone calling, I awoke groggily from my deep sleep. 

“Secretary-General, a letter has come from Director Teng!” It was Hsiieh 
Shao-san’s voice. 


The darkness was all-enveloping. He stood at the head of my bed holding 


a lantern which gave a dim and yellowish light. 

As soon as I had sat up I took the letter that he handed me. Sure enough, 
the writing on the envelope was that of Director Teng. It was addressed to 
me, with a note to give the bearer two dollars when it arrived. 

Hastening to open the letter and availing myself of the dim yellow light 
of the lantern to read it, I saw that the main idea of the letter was that 
Director Teng and the Russian adviser had arrived at Ch‘ung-yang at nine 
o’clock, where they had obtained the following news from the front line: 
our army had already passed Yang-lou-ssu -##) and was following the 
enemy to the bitter end. It also said that the two of them would set out from 
Ch‘ung-yang the next day at dawn and told me to press forward that very 
night with Interpreter Chi [Te-fu] and Secretary Li [Te-mu]. 

* On July 30, 1927, the Communist generals Ho Lung and Yeh T‘ing staged a coup in Nan- 
ch‘ang and set up an independent revolutionary government. The revolt was suppressed by August 5. 
Tong, op. cit., p. 171 and T'ang Leang-li, op. cit., pp. 287-88. Kuo meanwhile had joined Ho Lung 
and Yeh T‘ing, his name being carried as member of the Revolutionary Committee and concurrently 
Chairman of its Propaganda Committee. Although he was not in Nan-ch‘ang at the time of the 


outbreak, he probably arrived there soon afterward, as he followed Ho and Yeh on their retreat 
into Kwangtung. Min-kuo ming-jen t'u-chien, vol. 1, p. 2-83. 
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When I had finished reading the letter, I looked at my wristwatch and 
saw that it was half-past one. When I asked about the bearer of the letter, 
Hsiieh Shao-san brought a man in from outside. He wore a long gown and 
waved a round gauze lantern in his hand. Above there were the words 
“Ch‘ung-yang Hsien’ in flat red characters. From this I gathered that he 
was a Ch‘ung-yang Hsien runner. Seeing that his clothes were wet and hear- 
ing the soft sound of rain in the court, I knew that a night rain was falling. I 
told Hsiieh Shao-san to give the runner his money and send him away. At 
the same time I aroused those who were sleeping with me. 

By the time I had committed the affairs of the department to [Chu] Tai- 
chieh, had entrusted my baggage to Hsiieh Shao-san, and had set out with 
[Chi] Te-fu and [Li] Te-mu, it was already past two o’clock. Te-fu was 
carrying two hundred dollars in cash, so we let him ride in the sedan chair— 
engaged during the evening—and lead the way. Te-mu and I both rode horse- 
back. As before, my mount was that very docile old white horse, who 
brought up the rear. 

The night rain fell in a fine drizzle; the night was a lump of ink-black. The 
only light came from the two lanterns hung on the sedan chair ahead of us. 
My horse was old. Moreover he had been forced out on the march in the 
middle of the night and had not had enough sleep. He walked with the ap- 
pearance of one who is very annoyed. He just lowered his head and blew 
through his nostrils onto the surface of the ground as he walked. If one 
wishes to pull up a horse’s neck, one must expend quite a lot of strength. 
Fortunately, one can move slowly and still keep up with a sedan chair, so I 
just listened as he lowered his head and blew out air. 

When we first set out we felt rather excited. Moreover the desire to sleep 
had been banished by the change from the air in the room to the air out in 
the open in the rain. However, before we had been riding long the rain 
stopped, and the old man’s pace of the old horse proved a very effective nar- 
cotic. I do not know when, but that sleep which had been temporarily ban- 
ished but not fully slept flew back again to assail the knights astride their 
horses. Sometimes my feet would rub against the side of a cliff or against a 
tree trunk rousing the sound of crickets; or sometimes cold water would drip 
on my face from the branches suspended over my head, and then I would be 
startled suddenly into wakefulness. But before a few minutes had elapsed I 
would again fall dazedly into a fast sleep. Inferring the condition of the horse 
from the condition of the man, I fear that that horse on which I sat some- 
times also fell fast asleep. The ancients used to say, “‘A blind man riding a 
blind horse approaching a deep pool in the middle of the night.”” My condi- 
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tion at that time could be described as, “‘A sleeping man on a dreaming horse 
going to battle in the middle of the night.”’ Yet in actuality there was no 
danger at all; the horse continued on his way and the man continued to ride 
on top of him. The situation at that time was probably that my subconscious 
mind was active, and I was just like one who, while dreaming of travelling in 
danger, is able to move in his dream. Therefore, if one should in actual fact 
cause a blind man to ride a blind horse to the edge of a very deep pool in the 


middle of a moonless night, I am willing to wager that he could not possibly | 


fall into the pool. Considering it dangerous and that he might fall into the 
pool is simply the illusion of the man who has his eyes open but has never 
himself made the experiment. 

The circumstances of our night march are of course very blurred; but I 
cannot now remember even the circumstances after daybreak. All I remember 
is that we arrived inside the city of Ch’ung-yang at eight in the morning. We 
first went to the inn where Director Teng had written in his letter that he 
was spending the night. When we arrived there we found that they had al- 
ready left at six o’clock in the .norning. Director Teng had again left a 
letter telling us to follow him forward to P‘u-ch‘i. 

After eating breakfast, the carriers of [Chi] Te-fu’s sedan chair, probably 
thinking of the dangers on the road ahead, were absolutely unwilling to go 
on. The only thing to do was to hire other carriers in Ch‘ung-yang, a task in 
which we wasted a great deal of time. During that interval I wrote a letter 
to Ch'eng Fang-wu J(j%*? in Kwangtung telling him of the events that 
had befallen us since leaving Ch‘ang-sha. At the end of the letter I appended 
a few lines of Japanese written to my wife whom I had left behind in Canton. 
Happily, she kept those few lines for me. I now give them in translation below. 

“On the twenty-fourth we left Ch‘ang-sha; we just arrived at this place 
at eight o’clock this morning. Our army is advancing on Wu-ch‘ang with 
irresistible force. I now hear that they have already advanced to a point 
hardly one hundred and fifty Chinese miles from Wu-ch‘ang; probably they 
can attack and enter Wu-ch‘ang within three days. After they have attacked 
and entered Wu-ch‘ang, then everything will be easy. 

“I hope you are well, and I hope the children are well. I am exceptionally 
healthy, something even I had not expected. 

x x, the twenty-ninth.” 
*2 Born in 1894, a native of Hsin-hua in Hunan, Ch'eng Fang-wu was a friend of Kuo’s during 
the latter’s student days in Japan. He later was one of Kuo’s colleagues in the Ch‘uang-tsao She and 


collaborated with him in certain literary endeavors. Hashigawa Tokio #& Jie HE, Chakoku bunka- 


kai jimbutsu sdkan Vf) BA act FEA $8 [Biographical dictionary of Chinese literary figures] 
(Peking: Chung-hua Fa-ling Pien-yin-kuan, 1940), p. 218. 
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Vv 

Conditions inside Ch‘ung-yang were definitely undisturbed. Inside the 
city there were no traces of the Northern Army; nor were there yet any 
traces of the Revolutionary Army: because the Fourth Army, which was 
attacking from’ T‘ung-ch‘eng, had hastened straight on to Yang-lou-ssu with- 
out passing through Ch‘ung-yang. Needless to say, we had made many de- 
tours in our route from Ch‘ang-sha. If we had come toward Yang-lou-ssu in 
the first place, then we would surely have caught up with the Fourth Army 
long ago. 

The route from Ch‘ung-yang to P‘u-ch‘i was along a broad, level road. 
From here on we could advance without need of guides. The road, because 
of the rain that had fallen during the night, was very slippery, and [Chi] 
Te-fu’s sedan chair moved very slowly. So we rode on ahead by ourselves. 
At an important stop in the road, probably the Hung-shang #_k [prob- 
ably Hung-hsia #F] on the map, we rested our horses and waited for 
Te-fu. Having re-assembled and eaten lunch, we set off again. 

The weather was excessively hot, and seated on our horses we were always 
sleepy. Whenever our route passed by a shaded level place with green grass, 
we felt keenly an irresistible temptation to get off our horses, lie down on 
the grassy cushion, and sleep a sweet, full sleep. Sometimes we ended up by 
taking a daylight nap sitting upright on our horses—‘“‘taking a daylight nap 
on horseback,” this expression may seem exaggerated to an inexperienced 
person, but actually it is a very common occurrence. Some people who suffer 
from nervous insomnia consider it a great hardship not to be able to sleep at 
night. Some even go so far as to commit suicide on this account. I urge per- 
sons of this type to join the army or do some manual labor, to work their 
idle muscles to the full for a while. By this means they may reach that point 
where, even though they desire not to sleep, they will have to sleep. 

Everything along the road had a peaceful and undisturbed appearance. The 
farmers and travelling merchants moving on the road all seemed unaware 
that at the boundary of the neighboring hsien there had been and still were the 
conditions of a fierce battle. Because of this, though we were on the march 
for a long time, there is no especial remembrance of it left in my memory. 

Having been on the march up to the time when the sky was gradually as- 
suming an evening hue, travellers on the road were becoming fewer and 
fewer. And later, in the twilight, there were left only the two horses on 
which [Li] Te-mu and I were riding. After a day and half a night’s travel, 
the horses were of course tired. Moreover they knew that we were poor 
riders. So when they reached a path through a field, they finally stood stock- 
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still and would not move. There was no help for it but to dismount and lead 
them. As we walked through the field, the surrounding low hills gradually 
turned from a deep blue color into black shadows. The grey evening turned 
even our spirits grey. Suddenly there arose in me a fearful thought which 
had not arisen since leaving Kwangtung. Perhaps some northern soldiers 
who had fled from the fighting line were hiding in those low hills and would 
take advantage of the darkness to pounce on us. Failing this, perhaps there 
was some big band of robbers who would take advantage of the war to de- 
spoil us. This kind of foolish worry began to take a stubborn hold of me. 

[Li] Te-mu also was a person of a rather nervous disposition. Perhaps 
also my worries had by some invisible means infected him. Ordinarily a 
man of few words, he became quieter and quieter while his face darkened 
like the shadows of the mountains in the shallow darkness. 

At last we arrived at a village. According to what they said when we 
inquired about the road, we were still five /i from P‘u-ch‘i. My plan was to 
journey for a stretch in the darkness and hurry straight to P‘u-chi. At 
P‘u-ch'i perhaps we would meet Director Teng and the others. When I 
sought [Li] Te-mu’s agreement, his face darkened and he did not answer 
Yes or No. But if we wished to go on, we still had to wait for [Chi] Te-fu 
a while. So we passed through the village and rested at its north end before a 
shrine to the earth god. Having waited close to half an hour, the two of us 
took turns running to the south end of the village to look for him. But we 
saw no trace at all of Te-fu’s sedan chair. The heavens had already com- 
pletely assumed their night appearance and it was beginning to drizzle. The 
road was completely invisible. At this point we could only make up our 
minds to go to the village and search for lodgings. 


























Pulling our horses we turned back and again entered the village. We | 





knocked at the doors of several houses but all without answer. Inside some 
of the homes there was the sound of Hunanese soldiers drinking. Those were 
of course soldiers of the Eighth Army**—I do not know when they had 
entered the village. We outside would beat on the door; but they too paid 
no attention. Finally we knocked at the door of the house at the southern- 
most point of the village. Inside it was lacquer-black, and at first no one 
answered. We called from outside: 

“We are officers of the Southern Army.* We just want to borrow a 
night’s lodging. We won’t harm you. So don’t be alarmed and open the door.” 














*3 A unit of the Nationalist armies consisting of five divisions and under the command of T‘ang 
Sheng-chih. Tong, op. cit., pp. 100-101. 
24 The Nationalist Army. 
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We shouted our entreaties several times outside the door. Finally a light 
was openly lit inside, there was the sound of people, and it seemed that 
some one was coming out to open the door. I think that probably the pro- 
prietor inside heard us say that we were officers and also heard that our 
voices were not too rough and harsh, which he took as proof that we really 
were people of the officer type. Or, I fear, it may be that the sound of our 
two horses impatiently snorting through their noses and stamping their feet 
proved it to him for us. The result was that the front door was opened and 
a man of about fifty years carrying a lighted vegetable-oil lamp came to meet 
us. Again we explained our purpose in coming. He very attentively saw us 
inside. When we asked him about a place to tie our horses, he was especially 
glad. He said his house had a stable; accordingly he also led our two horses 
to his stable. 

When the owner of the house saw that we were not at all rough or rude, 
he became increasingly at ease. As he welcomed us he seemed rather pleased. 
In the room it was very hot and the mosquitoes were unusually numerous, 
so we encouraged him to leave the door open. He lit a smudge in the main 
room to smoke out the mosquitoes. 

We had not yet eaten supper. He went out to buy a few pints of rice for 
us. As he himself had a few chickens, he killed two for us and made very 
diligent preparations in the kitchen. Also he heated some water for us to 
wash our feet. 

We waited for [Chi] Te-fu at the front door. We waited another half 
hour, but he still did not arrive. The worries which I had just felt on my own 
behalf were re-awakened on his. He was carrying on his person the money for 
our travelling expenses. Was it not possible that those two chair-bearers 
might take life for gain? The sky was already black. The chair-bearers were 
two; he was one. If those two should want to finish him, would it not be 
very easy? This was even closer to reality than thoughts of disbanded troops 
or bandits. I spoke to [Li] Te-mu and found he was having the same kind of 
thoughts. 

“If it should really be like that, then in fact it is we who injured him. We 
should not have made him carry the money alone.” I spoke in this wise. 

“But he is the one who has the gun,” said Te-mu. “Perhaps those two 
chair-bearers will not dare to lift their hands.” 

“When the enemy is at one’s side, even having a gun is of no avail.” 

Just as we two were talking, far off there appeared a light coming in the 
direction of the village. A solitary hope arose in us, hope that that might be 
the lantern on Te-fu’s sedan-chair. 
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We went toward the outside of the village to greet him. The light gradu- 
ally grew nearer. 
“Ts that Chi Te-fu?” we called out. 


“Ves,” 


Of course, that joy-charged reply called forth in us an equal joy. 


VI 


When the sedan chair had arrived at the inn gate, [Chi] Te-fu, holding a 
Mauser pistol that had been taken from its case, stepped down from the 
sedan chair. 

Seeing him holding a pistol, [Li] Te-mu and I looked at each other and 
laughed. 

“‘We thought that you had encountered some mishap on the road. We 
waited for you an hour and a half.” I said to Te-fu. 

“The two chair-bearers went too slowly. They said that fighting was be- 
ginning at P‘u-ch‘i and were on no account willing to go fast. If I had not 
caught up with you here tonight, I would still have forced them to push on 
to P‘u-ch'i,”’ Te-fu said. 

“Originally I also wanted to push on to P‘u-ch'i. We did not do so, be- 
cause we had no lanterns.”’ 

“Then it is all right. Now a lantern has come. We shall go on to P'u-ch‘i.” 

“Good, good,”” approved Te-mu who had for some time been silent and 
unwilling to speak. ““We shall move on after eating.” 

Te-fu had not eaten supper either, so we entered the shop. The two chair- 
bearers gave vent to a great many words of complaint. They moved the 
baggage that was in the sedan chair inside and went out again. I told the inn 
proprietor to prepare food for them also. 

Before long we began our meal. When the shop proprietor, who had pre- 
pared a separate table of food, went out to call the two chair-bearers, those 
two pusillanimous coolies had already made off without leaving a trace. 

‘What a mess!”” Chi Te-fu exclaimed. “Those two scoundrels wanted to 
run away long ago. They had already demanded all of their fare while we 
were on the road.” 

Since this had happened, our plan for setting forth that night could not 
be realized. Also the shop proprietor earnestly asked us to remain, telling us 
to set out the following morning at daybreak. So we decided to pass the night 
in his house. 

That house was a structure of two rows, three rooms to a row. The first 
row abutted on the street. In its center was a large room, the front side of 
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which was connected with the shop gate and the rear side of which abutted 
on an horizontal, rectangular-shaped courtyard. To the right and left of it 
were the shop rooms. The proprietor had three children who were sleeping 
on the iloor o: the room to the right, hidden beneath bedclothes black with 
dirt. From the time we entered their house they were so frightened that they 
did not dare emerge. The shop room to the left was unoccupied. The pro- 
prietor told us to sleep there, saying that inside there was a bed and also a table 
for kneading dough. 

On either side of the courtyard there were corridors connecting the front 
and back rows of the house. In the center of the second row was the an- 
cestral room; a shrine was arranged against its back wall. But the peculiar 
thing was that on the courtyard side of the ancestral room had been built a 
long clay stove having three openings for pots. To the right and left were 
the side rooms. The right side room was a stable; the left one was closed—I 
supposed it was the flour room. 

Judging from the construction of the house, the proprietor probably was 
formerly from a well-to-do family which only after a subsequent decline in 
its fortunes had opened this noodle shop and restaurant business. The stove 
in the ancestral room was certainly built later. | went in and looked at the 
stable. A room which previously must have had a wooden floor, it had al- 
ready become dirt-floored; of horses there were only our own two. Accord- 
ing to what the proprietor said there had been in his family two successive 
deaths in one year, his mother and his wife. His own horse had been sold to 
provide for the funeral and burial. The business of his flour room had al- 
ready stopped. This proprietor can be said to have undergone a second de- 
cline of fortune. The future held for him only the selling away of what was 
left of his house until he should become a homeless vagrant. 

The weather in Hupeh cannot cool off even after nine in the evening. 
Moreover a fire was burning in the main room to smoke out the mosquitoes, 
so it was so hot that it was hard to bear. [Li] Te-mu went outside the door 
and went to sleep on the flight of steps on the right side. [Chi] Te-fu and 
I went into the shop room on the left side. There were two rooms. The front 
one was the shop room proper. Behind the counter and against the wall was 
placed an enormous, wide table for kneading dough, on top of which Te-fu 
lay down with his clothes still on and went to sleep. I myself went into the 
little back room. There was placed a large carved frame bed. Judging from 
the color and the reddish carvings from which the gold leaf had dropped out, 
it probably was part of the marriage trousseau of the proprietor’s mother or 
grandmother. Behind in a corner was a square table on which was placed a 
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paper-bedecked “‘spirit hall’ used no doubt at the time of the death of his 
mother and wife. It should have been burned and destroyed after the funeral, 
but the shop proprietor was carefully preserving it—sufficient to show that 
he was poor to a degree. He apparently wished to save it for use at the time 
of his own funeral. An iron brazier was beneath the table. The room, I am 
afraid, had not been lived in for two or three months. Nor had it been swept, 
for ashes and dust were really “‘mountain-high.”’ 

The top of the bed was just flat boards on wiich there was neither grass 
nor grass mat. I decided to sleep right here. I went and got [Chi] Te-fu’s 
raincoat to spread on the bed, blew out the lantern, and went to sleep. 

Suddenly I awoke. I thought it was daylight, but all around it was dark- 
ness. When I struck a match to look at my watch, it was only eleven o’clock; 
I had not slept for more than two hours. While I was still wondering at this 
sudden awakening, my neck began to itch frightfully and my whole body 
felt as if I had a fever. The air in the room was so hot and close that it was 
difficult to bear, so I made up my mind to get up and light the lantern, think- 
ing to go outside the room in search of another place to sleep. 

I picked up the raincoat which was spread out on the bed, and strangely 
the wooden surface of the bed-boards seemed to be moving. At first I sus- 
pected that it was because my eyes were blurry; but when I made a second 
and very careful inspection, the surprise I received this second time was even 
greater than when I had thought the bed boards were moving. In truth it 
was a stranger sight than had ever been seen. The whole bed board was a 
floating mass of bedbugs! The great multitude of bedbugs was like a thousand 
warriors and ten thousand horses on the field of battle. My sleeping there 
was like Gulliver bursting into Lilliput. I had been beset by them for two 
full hours before they attacked me into awaking from my deep sleep. This 
was a wrong I had to avenge. Putting on my sneakers I stepped on the bed 
and began to trample upon that one-thousand-warriors-ten-thousand-horses 
array of bedbugs. I thought of myself as beating down Bedbug Imperialism.” 
At the same time I felt the enemy still galloping over my body, so I picked 
up the lantern, grabbed the raincoat, and rushed out to the main room. 

The smudge that had been burning in the main room to fumigate the 
mosquitoes had not yet gone out, so I poked the fire to life, took off the 
uniform and underclothing that I was wearing, and shook them out over the 
fire. Without the slightest exaggeration, the bedbugs that I shook off were 
“like rain falling.” As they underwent the punishment of the roasting pillar®® 
they emitted an extraordinary stench, rich and pungent. 


** “Down with imperialism!” and “Down with Japanese imperialism!’’ were very common 
Nationalist slogans. 

6 A method of torture traditionally ascribed to Chou, the last ruler of the Shang Dynasty. The 
victim was made to walk on a greased bronze pillar which was suspended over a bed of hot coals. 
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The bedbugs on my body having in all likelihood been swept clean and the 
hour being still early, I dropped off to sleep without further ado on a Yang-fei 
couch?’ in the main room. 
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The shop proprietor arose very early. By the time he had prepared break- 
fast for us and got us up to eat it, it was only six o’clock. 

As I was about to set out, I went to the stable to saddle the horse. That 
old white horse of mine was sleeping on the floor and it was very hard to 
pull him up. Tears were flowing from the corners of his two eyes. Seeing 
this I knew that he really was so tired that he would be unable to resume the 
march. A horse without a groom is a great nuisance; even at a time when you 
are unable to attend properly to your own eating and sleeping, you still have 
to give careful attention to the horse’s eating and sleeping. When he has to 
be saddled, you must saddle him yourself. When he is tired you have to 
lead him yourself. That old Mr. Horse’s usefulness had already been ex- 
hausted as far as I was concerned, so following my natural inclination I be- 
came an exponent of equinitarianism** and deposited the horse there with 
the proprietor of the noodle shop. I left a letter for members of the Political 
Department arriving later, telling them to collect the horse as they passed by. 
I had an idea that the proprietor of the noodle shop who had sold off his own 
horse might perhaps hide the old white horse and not hand him over. If so 
I could feel gratification in doing an incidental kindness, for the proprietor 
might thereby be able to revive his noodle shop. And for an old horse who 
was originally accustomed to living in a noodle shop to land again in a noodle 
store I felt was a case of the right talents being in the right place. However, 
that horse was later pulled to Wu-ch‘ang after all, a fact which shows that the 
proprietor of the noodle shop really was honest and sincere. Unfortunately 
I have forgotten his name; I do not remember even the name of the village 
where he lived. 

The rain that had stopped during the night drizzled down for a while again 
in the morning. On the way to P‘u-ch'i there occurred a very short aftermath 
to the tragi-comedy of the bedbugs. Chi Te-fu, who was carrying the hard 
cash, was riding the only horse, the black one, while Li Te-mu and I followed 
on foot. Te-fu had his raincoat thrown over him. Before he had gone far he 
began to cry out and picked several bedbugs from his neck. They were of 
course some of last night’s bedbugs which had hidden in a deep place in the 


7 BB UCB. A type of light couch probably named after Yang Kuei-fei, famous concubine of em- 
peror Hsiian-tsung of the T‘ang Dynasty. 
’ * Ma-tao-chu-i #538 =E 3%, a word coined by Kuo on the model of jen-tao-chu-i “humanitarian- 
ism.” “Equinitarianism” is the translator's own coinage. 
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seams and had not been shaken completely off over the fire. This stimulated 
Te-fu into stripping off all his clothes on the road and sweeping them clean. 
And there was a slight disturbance on my own neck. It seems that several 
remnants of evil had hidden inside the leather strip inside my army cap, which 
I had set on the bed for a moment last night. 

By eight o’clock we were almost at the P‘u-ch‘i station. The nearer we 
got to the front line the tenser we felt the atmosphere become. Those whom 
we encountered along the way were all soldiers. From them we learned quite 
a lot of front line news. According to them, the battle of T‘ing-ssu-ch‘iao”® 
had been concluded last night and fighting was now probably breaking out 
in the region of Hsien-ning KH. The General Headquarters train had al- 
ready arrived at P'u-ch‘i last night. 

Not far from P‘u-ch‘i station there was a small stream. Across the stream 
there was a short cut into P‘u-ch‘i, and a good many soldiers on the way to 
the front line were crossing there. [Li] Te-mu and [Chi] Te-fu favored 
crossing the stream, while I favored going to P‘u-ch‘i station to get full news 
of [Teng] Tse-sheng and then deciding how to go. They would not listen to 
me, so I separated from them, arranging to meet them in Hsien-ning. 

I walked to the station alone. The General Headquarters train really was 
stationed there. I went to the headquarters car, and just as I arrived at the 
door of the car I happened to meet Pai Ch‘ung-hsi Ai 2¢i#*° coming out of 
the car. He was at that time acting chief of the General Staff. When he saw 
me it was he who spoke first: 

“Ah, Mr. K. (he always called me this), so you too have arrived here!” 

I asked him, “Is [Teng] Tse-sheng on the train?” 

He said, ““Tse-sheng arrived last evening. Our train arrived in the night 
and he came to the train to hold a conference. This morning at dawn he 
pushed on to the front line. At present I think fighting has begun in the region 
of Hsien-ning and Ho-sheng-ch‘iao; wounded soldiers are being sent back 


* One of the decisive battles in the campaign. For an account of this engagement see Tong, 
op. cit., pp. 109-111. 

#© Pai Ch‘ung-hsi was born in 1893, a native of Kuei-lin (Kweilin), Kwangsi. He graduated from 
the Paoting Military Academy and participated in the 1911 revolution against the Manchu Dynasty 
in Wu-ch‘ang. As indicated by Kuo, he was acting chief of the General Staff of the Nationalist 
armies at the time of the Northern Expedition in 1926. In 1927 he was garrison commander of the 
Shanghai and Wu-sung (Woosung) area. A strong advocate of armed resistance to Japan, he has 
played a prominent part in China’s struggle against Japan. He is a member of the Supreme National 
Defence Council, of the Military Affairs Commission, and of the Kuomintang Central Executive 
Committee. Who's who in China, supplement to the fifth edition (1940), p. 36, and The China year 
book (1939), p. 194. 
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continuously. Our base headquarters are much too inadequately prepared 
and we can do nothing for the wounded. This train of ours will very soon 
return loaded to Yiieh-chou.” He also asked me, “Don’t you want to go 
and see x x x?” 

I answered him, “I want to push on to the front and overtake Tse-sheng.” 

‘Then the best thing for you to do is to get on a train. In just a moment 
there will be a train leaving for Hsien-ning.”’ 

Just after saying these few sentences, there was the sound of a whistle on 
the platform and the train began to move. I went to look for the station 
master, from whom I discovered that the Hsien-ning train was a military 
train for the Eighth Army and that, because it had not finished loading muni- 
tions, I would have to wait one or two hours before it could leave. 

There still being some time before getting on the train, I made a tour of 
inspection of the station. Remaining there were still a good many wounded 
soldiers who had not boarded the train. Some had been shot through the 
hand, some had had their legs shot off, and some, wounded in the head, had 
already lost consciousness. The sound of groaning was extremely piteous. 
There was a rich, thick smell of gunpowder and carbolic acid. But even so 
I did not hear anyone utter a word of complaint, probably because of the 
victory. Everything was in great confusion, but above the confusion there 
was a joyful atmosphere. 

After having strolled about a while I looked up the station master again 
to ask him to find me a seat on the train. He said that he himself could not 
accept the responsibility, and he took me up to an Eighth Army battalion 
commander. That battalion commander was very short and small. Standing 
on the platform he was supervising the loading of packages of military equip- 
ment—new style Revolutionary Army uniforms and caps, because the 
Hunan troops who had just recently joined the Revolutionary Army were 
for the most part still wearing their old uniforms. 

I told the battalion commander that I was from the General Political 
Department, that I wished to hurry to the front line, and that I wanted to 
ride on their train. Wearing a very cold expression, the battalion commander 
looked my person over appraisingly from head to foot. He did not say Yes 
and he did not say No. He just said to the station master: “I am afraid the 
train is not big enough. There are only two cars that are empty. I am afraid 
that even I shall be unable to find a seat.” 

I could see that he thought me of very low rank. He probably thought 
that I was at most a clerk with the rank of warrant officer. But it was no 
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wonder that he should think so, for on my body I wore a blue-cloth uniform 
which, as I had been marching through the mountains for several days since 
leaving Ch‘ang-sha, was filthy to a degree, and on my feet were a pair of 
ragged grass sandals slipped over a pair of green canvas sneakers, which since 
the rain had been caked with mud. 

Hearing him talk that way, I paid him no attention but of my own accord 
entered the empty iron-clad car nearest the end of the train. When the time 
arrived for the packages of military equipment to be loaded into that car, 
I expended quite a little strength in helping them load. When half the car 
was filled up to the roof with packages, the loading was considered finished, 
and the battalion commander at last climbed on the car with the men in his 
detail. He, however, did not concern himself with me, and I, assuming an 
iron-clad brashness, seated myself on the iron shell of the train. 

In truth I was too polite. Just as the train was about to leave, a great many 
men poured on from the platform—probably coolies who had fallen from the 
ranks of the Fourth Army. The subordinates of the battalion commander 
did not want them to get on the train, but they had no means of preventing 
it. Those coolies were for the most part Cantonese and they demanded in 
loud tones: 

“Go lie with your mother! Aren’t you the Revolutionary Army? Or are 
you the counter-revolutionary Northern Army?’’*! 

The empty half of the car was already stuffed full, and when the train 
began to move, there were still some men on the platform who had not 
crowded on. 

Among the men who had just crowded on there was a political worker of 
the Fourth Army who had formerly been a student at Kwangtung University. 
When he recognized me he addressed me as I used to be called, “Dean K..”’ 
He said that he had been taken ill at P‘ing-chiang and had been sent back to 
Ch‘ang-sha, that he had now recovered and wished to press on to the front 
line. Although he wore the same blue-cloth uniform, it was comparatively 
neat and clean and not so messy as what I was wearing. From all appear- 
ances, he had of course come up on last night’s General Headquarters train. 
He was carrying a woolen blanket and the bronze-drum hat characteristic 
of the Fourth Army on his back. When he saw me sitting on the iron-clad 
floor of the train, he unrolled his blanket, folded it, and asked me to be 
seated. I could not refuse his generosity, so I pulled it open and let him sit 


* Kuo reproduces the original Cantonese of this quotation by means of characters read in the 
mandarin dialect with sounds similar to the Cantonese. In Wade-Giles romanization it reads as 
follows: “‘Tiao na ma, nai mou hai Ko-ming-chiin? Nai hai fan-ko-ming-ti Pei-yang-chiin?” 
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downonit besideme. The place where we were sitting was facing the door 
on the east side of the armored train and was not far from the honorable 
battalion commander. That honorable gentiemen had probably observed that 
my rank must be slightly higher than that of a clerk, for when he was opening 
his cigarette case for a smoke he openly offered me a cigarette. Later, in 
September, when Liu Tso-lung #/cf** was going through his inauguration 
as army commander in Hankow, I attended the ceremony representing the 
General Political Department. At the refreshments following the ceremony, 
I again saw this battalion commander. Although his seat was very far from 
mine, he publicly came up especially to greet me just as if we had known 
each other ten years ago. However, I have never inquired that battalion 
commander’s esteemed name. By now, I suppose, he has already been pro- 
moted to army commander. 

Everything was in great confusion, both inside and outside the train; but 
it was a splendid confusion and everything seemed to be floating in the glory 
of victory. Both sides of the railroad and of the road at a little distance from 
the railroad seemed covered as if by a flood with the troops of our Army. 

Because of the drizzle that fell during the night and the morning, the 
atmosphere was very humid. Roasted and steamed: by the noon sun it felt 
doubly hot. The corpses of the Northern Army soldiers who had died in 
battle had not been picked up but were strewn along both sides of the route 
of the railway. Dead for only ten hours or so, they were already putrefying 
and emitted an extraordinary stench. T‘ing-ssu-ch‘iao was the most famous 
of the scenes of fierce fighting. In the lakes nearby, which were on both 
sides, countless corpses floated—some with faces turned up, some with faces 
turned down, some on their sides. (I heard that after the first phase of the 
war had been concluded a good many weapons were fished up there.) The 
stink of corpses there was especially strong. 

Not far beyond T‘ing-ssu-ch‘iao, in a stretch of thinly planted trees on the 
east side, there were three naked corpses bound to trees, all of them kneeling. 
One of them was very fat. His body was extraordinarily white and full, his 
head was hanging down, and on his lips there was a very long eight-character | 
mustache.** In his chest there was a bullet hole the size of one’s thumb. The 
blood that flowed from it drew a moist black line on his white stomach. An 
arrow marker bound with paper had been stuck in behind the back of his 

** Liu Tso-lung was a divisional commander under Wu P'ei-fu. He had been ordered by Wu 
to defend the city of Han-yang, but instead he went over to the Nationalist cause and opened the 


city to the Revolutionary Army. Shortly afterward he was made commander of the newly organized 
Fifteenth Army. Tong, op. cit., pp. 112 and 114. 


** That is, in the shape of the Chinese character pa /\ “eight.” 
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neck; on it was written, “Here was executed a brigade commander, x x x.” 
I did not see the man’s name clearly; nor did I see the other two corpses 
clearly, for the train had already gone by. Those three officers had of course 
been executed byWu P'‘ei-fu. Wu P'‘ei-fu had gone in person to T‘ing-ssu- 
ch‘iao to supervise the fight, but his battle line had nonetheless broken. 
However, what in the last analysis is to be admired in him is that at a time 
when he should have been hastily fleeing for his life, he still had the leisure 
to administer capital punishment. 

After passing that thin grove, I saw Chi Te-fu and Li Te-mu on the 
further side of the eastern lake walking along squeezed in between groups of 
troops and leading the black horse. They had started more than two hours 
before me, but in the twinkling of an eye the train had already passed them. 
This race between us was a miniature of our recent march from Mi-lo to 
P‘u-ch‘i. While we had been hiking over mountain roads for five days, the 
train on which others had been riding had travelled for only five hours. 

Just as we were about to reach Hsien-ning station, I saw in a vacant spot 
the horses that Director Teng and the Russian adviser had been riding. 
I also saw Director Teng’s orderly. He had been left behind at provisional 
General Headquarters in Ch‘ang-sha and had come up on last night’s train. 
I was greatly delighted, thinking that at last I had caught up with [Teng] 
Tse-sheng. So, having got off the train at Hsien-ning, I hastened to the place 
where the groom and the horses were. 

When that orderly caught sight of me from a distance, he was so over- 
joyed that he seemed to be on the point of crying, just like a lost child when 
he sees his mother. He told me that he had run into Director Teng at P‘u-ch'i 
station, that he had come to Hsien-ning with him in the morning, that the 
Director had then gone off to Fourth Army headquarters in the city telling 
him to wait for him at the station with the horses, and that he had waited 
for two or three hours without his having returned. He himself had not yet 
had breakfast. He was both hungry and without a cent. 

I gave him some money. There were already a few refreshment vendors 
in the station, so I told him to go and eat. On the walls outside the station 
there were chalk inscriptions on all sides. Such and such a regimental head- 
quarters, such and such a battalion headquarters, or such and such a political 
department were giving orders to those attached to it to convene in or ad- 
vance from such and such a place. On the wall near the entrance I found an 
empty place and wrote a wall notice in chalk to Chi Te-fu and Li Te-mu 
telling them to wait at the station. Then I myself went off in search of the 
Fourth Army headquarters. 
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Hsien-ning station and the hsien city were separated by a pond. In the 
middle of the pond there was a road, which was impossibly crowded. In 
addition, there were a few ferryboats to relieve communications, probably 
brought there temporarily for the purpose. I jumped on a ferryboat, crossed 
over to the city, and asked my way to the Fourth Army headquarters. But 
when I arrived, I found that the caretaking detachment there was just about 
to set out. According to what they told me, the important people at head- 
quarters had already gone forward, Director Teng had gone forward with 
them, and they had already been gone two hours. 

So in this race too I had fallen behind. My first thought was to go forward 
with the caretaking detachment of the Fourth Army headquarters. But there 
were [Li] Te-mu and [Chi] Te-fu who had not caught up with me and who 
I feared would wait for me indefinitely at the station. There was no help 
for it but to turn back to the station alone. 


IX 
When I encountered [Chi] Te-fu and [Li] Te-mu at the station, both were 


very tired from walking. Te-mu, especially, wore an extremely aggrieved 
expression, as if I had been the cause of their hardship. They spoke of how 
muddy the road had been, how crowded with people, and how foul smelling 
the air. Furthermore they had had to look after the horse. But this was some- 
thing for which I was not responsible: walking that stretch of road was their 
idea in the first place. But later, even now as I write this memoir, I felt some 
regret, regret that I myself had not experienced that stretch of road. Though 
it was comfortable to ride the train, the scene of that famous battlefield at 
T'ing-ssu-ch‘iao is a blur in my mind. 

Above Hsien-ning no trains had as yet gone through, for there was fighting 
along the front line at Ho-sheng-ch‘iao and the battle had not as yet been 
concluded. Nor had the mines buried along the railroad by the enemy been 
cleared away. Workmen who had been wounded from having stepped by 
mistake on a land mine were constantly being carried back from the road- 
way. Troops pressing on to the front, for the most part eschewed the railway 
route and looked for paths to walk along. Even so, those walking along the 
railway route were still quite numerous: because the road was level and 
easy and because it was more direct than the paths. [Chi] Te-fu and [Li] 
Te-mu had once before been tricked into walking along paths, so we decided 
to brave the danger and follow the railway route. Since it was impossible to 
ride horseback, all we could do was commit the black horse to the care of 
Director Teng’s orderly and tell him to await later arriving units at Hsien- 
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ning. Separated by a space of five feet, the three of us walked along beside 
the railway. At first we were very cautious. In the middle of the road there 
was a section paved with stones on which we naturally did not dare walk. 
And we would stop at places where there was a slight swelling in, or any- 
thing suspicious about, the surface of the ground on which we were walking. 
But when we had passed Hsien-ning station and gone by one or two little 
bridges, we realized that there was nothing at all unusual about the road and, 
plucking up courage, we with an unfaltering pace passed those who were 
walking ahead of us. 

Along both sides of the road were things abandoned by the Northern 
Army—bayonets, cavalry swords, uniforms, caps, cartridge belts, hand 
grenades, rifles from which the bolts had been taken, and corpses of men and 
of horses. The corpses had not yet rotted so there was not as yet the stink 
that there had been at T‘ing-ssu-ch‘iao. 

We overtook a good many people on the road. In a depression we saw 
where a land mine had exploded. The blood that lay on the ground was still 
fresh and red and uncongealed. The blood stains on the ground dripped in 
a trail which turned off into a path. In another place we saw that the railroad 
was smoking slightly. When we went cautiously up to look, we saw that 
a sleeper was burning though I do not know how it had caught fire. I urinated 
on it and put out the fire. 

Among those whom we passed were two persons we knew, Li Han-chiin 
4 i and Chan Ta-pei #AR.*4 1 had known them at Ch‘ang-sha. Ta-pei 
wore a white sweat-shirt and carried an open foreign-style umbrella. On his 
feet were a pair of serge shoes caked with mud. His manner of walking was 
quite slovenly. Han-chiin was a bit better, but he had rather a comical ap- 
pearance. He wore a rather poorly fitting uniform bought in Ch‘ang-sha and 
an army cap. In his hand he too carried an open foreign-style umbrella. Their 
soft, delicate faces and hands were already roasted a peach-pink. 

When we brushed past them we asked them whether they had encountered 
[Teng] Tse-sheng. They said that they had met him in P‘u-ch‘i but that 


*4 Chan Ta-pei was active in the Chinese Revolution from the beginning. He managed a news- 
paper in Hankow which was forced to close by the Manchu Dynasty. In 1913 he was elected a 
member of the Hupeh provincial council. In 1926 he became a reserve member of the Kuomintang 
Central Executive Committee. After the fall of Wuhan he became a member of the Committee of 
the Hupeh Provincial Government and concurrently Finance Commissioner. In November, 1927, 
when T'ang Sheng-chih was defeated in Hupeh, he fled to the Japanese concession in Hankow. 
On December 17 he was arrested and shot as a communist. Li Han-chiin was a close associate of 
Chan Ta-pei. When the end came, the two were living together in the Japanese concession in 
Hankow. Li even shared the same fate as Chan, being shot as a communist at the same time as the 


latter. Min-kuo ming-jen t'u-chien, vol. 2, p. 9-33. [The second character in Li’s name equals 
Giles 3836.] 
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since then they had been separated from him. Judging from the time, they 
too had arrived at P*u-ch'‘i last night by catching the General Headquarters 
train from Ch‘ang-sha and had walked all the way here from P‘u-ch‘i. 

Having pushed on in this way until evening, we were almost at Ho-sheng- 
ch‘iao. In the clear air we heard the sound of machine guns ahead, beyond 
the hills. We jumped with joy, thinking that this time certainly we could 
catch up with the most forward line. But by the time we had reached Ho- 
sheng-ch‘iao, the battle had already ended. When the sky began to darken, 
we came upon a village not far from the town where a large number of troops 
were making camp for the night. Camp fires were springing up on all sides. 
We went to a great many places asking for the headquarters of the Fourth 
Army. Some said that it had gone forward and some that it had taken up 
quarters in Ho-sheng-ch‘iao, but nowhere could we get a lead as to where 
it really was. 

While in Hsien-ning, all the restaurants in the city had sold all their food, 
so I had bought only a little dried bean-curd on the street for lunch. And 
[Chi] Te-fu and [Li] Te-mu had only had a little vermicelli at Hsien-ning 
station. Having walked all day without any lunch, the three of us were in- 
sufferably hungry. Moreover,we could not continue on our way on a dark 
night with neither stars nor moon.We could only go to some farmhouse to 
rest our feet and trust the host to prepare some supper for us. 

By coincidence, Chan Ta-pei and Li Han-chiin, who had caught up with 
us, happened on the very farmhouse where we were stopping just as we were 
eating supper. They had brought a servant with them. As soon as they 
arrived they broke into the inner rooms of the farmhouse and usurped the 
owner’s bedroom. A moment later the servant came in bringing an empty 
food-box and took a box-full of the rice we had prepared. When I had 
finished eating, I went into the bedroom to visit them. They too were just 
in the process of eating, and in the food-box there was quite a little dried 
food. I felt a little uncomfortable in my mind: since they had so much good 
food, why did they not share a little of it with us when they saw us eating 
plain white rice, instead of bringing the rice in here and eating it in secret? 
Because of that very little thing a very great feeling of injustice arose. When 
I think of it now it seems ridiculous, really childish. But I need not disguise 
the fact that those were my real feelings at the time. 

At bed-time [Chi] Te-fu pulled in two bunches of rice straw from the 
farmyard, laid them out in a corner outside the door-way, curled up on them 
and went to sleep. Inside the door-way in the little central room, there was 
a bed against a mud wall in the center of the room. [Li] Te-mu stretched 
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himself out on that. I myself took down a leaf of the door and, laying it 
parallel with the bed, placed it on two bamboo stools. And that became my 
couch. Unbearably tired as we were, as soon as we lay down we fell into a 
deep sleep. Probably because I turned over slightly in my deep sleep, the 
door and I fell on the floor together emitting a tremendous noise. I woke 
up, of course, and even Te-mu on the bed was aroused and sleepily asked 
me, ‘‘A bomb?” 

While I was falling, the little toe of my right foot had banged against a 
ridge on the leg of a square table. At first my toe was numb and without 
sensation. But when I had pulled the two bamboo stools apart so that the 
entire door-leaf rested on the floor and had again lain down, it began to hurt 
painfully. When I struck a match to look at it, a huge blood blister had 
already formed. 


X 


The next day was the thirty-first of August. Again we arose and set out 
at dawn, without even eating breakfast. I have no remembrance whatever of 
the trip that day, probably for the reason that from beginning to end we 
walked along the railroad and the scene that we encountered was no different 
from that of the previous day. All that I now remember is that I worried 
about my foot on which I feared I would be unable to walk. However, I 
did not suffer especially as I walked along the road. 

Towards evening we reached Chih-fang #34, only fifteen Ji from Wu- 
ch'ang. We had heard that Fourth Army headquarters had taken up quarters 
at Chih-fang station, but when we went to the station to inquire, it had 
already moved forward. According to what members of the caretaking de- 
tachment said, “Perhaps now they have already entered Wu-ch‘ang.”’ 

We ought to have been happy to hear such news, but, as for myself, I 
had lost interest in hurrying on. The reason for my hurrying along the road 
each day had been the hope that we would arrive a little earlier at the most 
forward line and take part in the actual fighting. But from Mi-lo to Chih- 
fang we had hiked a full week and had only been like the examination candi- 
dates of old coming to the capital to seek fame,** who used to “eat in the 
wind and sleep in the open; and start on their journeys with the stars at 
night.”’ [Li] Te-mu and [Chi] Te-fu both shared this same feeling with me, 
so we decided to spend that night at Chih-fang and to wait until early the 
next morning to get up and resume our journey. 


86 This is a reference to the Chinese system of civil service examinations that existed before the 
Republic. It was the practice for promising men from all over the country to be selected to go to 
the capital to take examinations. 
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The members of the caretaking detachment told us to go to the station 
master’s residence opposite the station. An empty room was to be had there, 
they said. We found two pints of rice and took it over to the station master’s 
residence. There we found a flower garden, and at the east end of a verandah 
near the flower garden there was, to be sure, an empty room in which were 
arranged three big beds, all empty. On the eastern and southern sides of the 
room there was a covered walk skirting the garden. The covered walk was 
bordered on its sides by a railing. We went to the kitchen and found a little 
portable stove and an earthen pot which we took to the covered walk in 
preparation for boiling some rice gruel. At the same time Te-fu found a few 
vegetables outside the garden to cook with the rice gruel. The volume of 
the earthen pot being rather large, we cooked as much as it would hold with 
the idea of cooking our breakfast porridge for next morning at the same 
time. We had walked all day without eating and our stomachs were extraor- 
dinarily hungry. To smell the fragrance of the rice gruel was really an 
indescribable temptation. 

I left the rice gruel to [Chi] Te-fu and [Li] Te-mu to boil while I went 
to the station again by myself to ask news of the front. Just after I had 
crossed over to the station, there was a heavy downpour of rain. The motley 
troops who had been out in the open all poured into the station to escape 
until it was as crowded as a newly opened match-box. In this way I was 
detained for a while. News of the front was very obscure. The military 
telephone had apparently been affected by the rain so that one could not 
phone through. I waited for the rain to stop and then turned back to the 
house where I found countless people stretched out lengthwise and crosswise 
in the covered walk and already fast asleep When I went into the room I 
found Te-fu and Te-mu sleeping on the bed near the door. Li Han-chiin 
and Chan Ta-pei were asleep inside on the bed against the wall. On the 
other bed was placed their baggage, soaked with rain. On the floor too there 
were several people sleeping. Apparently both Chan and Li had chanced 
in here also. They had hired a sedan-chair on the way and had been soaked 
by rain on the road. 

I inquired about the rice-gruel. 

Te-mu said from the bed: “When we had finished preparing it, we waited 
but you did not come. Just as we were eating, they came. They also ate 
some; even the chair-bearers had some. They said they had brought some 
rice and that when they had finished eating they would cook some more. 
So the whole pot was eaten clean on the spot. Even we had only one bowl.” 

I asked, “‘Where is this second pot of rice-gruel?”’ 
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No one answered. 
[Li] Han-chiin called out to the servants from bed, ‘“What about the rice- 
gruel you cooked?” 

“We can get along without it, so we didn’t cook any,” answered their 
servants as they lay on the floor. 

“Too bad!” The hunger-fire in my stomach became a fire of anger sweep- 
ing through my entire insides, and it was very difficult to suppress a desire 
to curse them bitterly. Still, all I did was say another polite ‘““Too bad!” 

“Don’t worry,” Chan Ta-pei comforted me from the bed, ‘““When we 
enter Wu-ch‘ang tomorrow, I will invite you to a big feast.”’ 

“Huh,” I laughed coldly, “Take care you don’t eat a lead bullet.” 

I felt a particular constitutional dislike for Chan Ta-pei. In my stomach 
I cursed him several times with “stinking official” and “‘opportunist.”’ I knew 
that the Committee of the Provincial Government of Hupeh contained his 
name* and that the enthusiasm with which he had been hurrying along the 
road for the last day or two was only to snatch an official position. “Huh, 
huh,” I laughed coldly to myself, ‘““The people’s revolution! It’s one and 
only purpose is to allow a few opportunistic members of the rotten gentry 
to become new officials!’’ Although in my heart I gave free rein to my anger, 
I spoke not a word of it. There was no longer any room to sleep on the beds, 
and the floor had been so betrodden by mud-caked feet that I did not have 
the courage to sleep there. So following my natural inclination, I left the 
room in a temper and finding an empty spot in the covered walk on the east 
side I lay down there with my clothes on. As I lay there I fought with the 
hunger in my stomach. At first it was very hard to endure, but before long 
everything left my consciousness. 


(To be continued) 
* Kuo’s meaning is apparently that Chan Ta-pei was “slated” for this post even before the 


Nationalists had captured Hupeh. As a matter of fact he did come to hold the position later when 
a Nationalist government of Hupeh was organized. 
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NE of the fortunes of war has been the flight from Europe and Asia to 
the United States of numberless things of value, among them certain 
Chinese books and manuscripts belonging to the National Library of Peiping. 
The latter were deposited for safe keeping in the Library of Congress in the 
autumn of 1941. One very considerable item in this group is the Ming shih-lu 
RAPE Sk or Veritable records of the Ming dynasty (1368-1644), which the 
Library of Congress and Columbia University have been permitted to re- 
produce in micro-film. 

This addition to our libraries enriches the already substantial collection 
in this country of materials for the study of the Ming. These years, which 
saw the expulsion of the Mongols from China and the eastern regions of 
Outer Mongolia, the great threat against China of Timur lenk (or Tamer- 
lane), the series of naval expeditions into the South Seas and the Indian 
Ocean, the compilation of the Yung-lo Thesaurus of 11,095 volumes, the 
development of the short story and drama, the rebuilding of Peking as cap- 
ital, the piratical irruptions of the Japanese on the Chinese coast followed 
by the campaigns of Hideyoshi on Korean soil, and the first contacts of the 
Portuguese, Spanish, Dutch, English, and Russians in the 16th and 17th 
centuries, etc., etc.,—this period needs to be more intensively studied and 
understood. The acquisition of micro-films of the Ming shih-lu by American 
libraries goes far to complete the necessary basic records required for such 
research. It is approximately ten times the size of the dynastic history, part 
of which is based thereon, and generally elaborates, supplements, and some- 
times corrects the bare summary presented by the Ming shih "As. 

A few years ago Professor J. J. L. Duyvendak of Leyden introduced into 
the T‘oung pao (35 [1940], 289-328) an analysis of the two sets held by Cam- 


bridge University and the Institute for Advanced Study, Princeton, made 
1 The Ming shih is a work of 332 chiian, plus table of contents of 4 chiian. A perfect copy of 
the Ming shih-lu would make a set of 3,132 chiian. This compares with the 4414 chiian of the Ch‘ing 


shih-lu which covers the years 1583-1908. Vide Knight Biggerstaff, Harvard journal of Asiatic 
studies, 4 (July, 1939), 102. 
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respectively by A. C. Moule and Chung Kei-won. As both of these sets are 
more fragmentary than the film copies now available here, it may be worth 
while to have a report on what the micro-film represents for students of 
Chinese history in America. For a long critical notice one should examine 
the unpublished t‘i-yao #23 prepared by Mr. Wang Chung-min FRR, 
custodian of the National Library of Peiping treasures now at the Library of 
Congress. Most of the comments made below are but a brief résumé of his 
manuscript, put into English with his consent. 

The Ming shih-lu of the National Library is said to be a Ming set, but in 
the opinion of Mr. Wang may be a copy made in the first years of the ensuing 
dynasty by orders of the historiographers to whom was entrusted the task 
of writing the history of the Ming dynasty (Ming shih). Here and there on 
the manuscript are notes made by these scholars. Later on this copy was 
moved from the Historiographers’ Office (Ming-shih kuan "ASE#H) to 
the Cabinet Library (Nei-ko-ta-k'u PSPAAME). In recent years it was 
shifted to the Metropolitan Library (established 1926) and thence to the 
National Library of Peiping (formally opened 1931). To make good certain 
deficiencies a few parts seem to have been transcribed from another set at an 
early date by the Historiographers’ Office; this practice was continued by 
its more recent custodians at the Metropolitan and National Libraries. As 
will be seen below, the Princeton set has most recently been utilized for this 
purpose. 

Following is a brief commentary on the record of each reign: 

la. T‘ai-tsu (1368-1398). 30 volumes. This part was first compiled in 
1402, revised in 1403, and revised once more in 1418 by order of the reigning 
emperor (T‘ai-tsung, son of T‘ai-tsu). The first and second editions have 
disappeared. What remains is a copy of the third edition, which was edited 
by Yao Kuang-hsiao #82 (1335-1418) and others. The fact of re-editing 
is of interest as it is well known that the first emperor passed over this son, 
then Prince of Yen, in favor of his grandson in the matter of succession, and 
that the Prince was only able to achieve his ambition by resort to arms against 
his nephew. 

lb. T‘ai-tsu. 257 chiian, 21 volumes. This is a second copy, marked here 
and there with notes written possibly by the historiographers who served in 
the Ming-shih-kuan. Missing are chiian 14 to 24, of which chiian 19 to 24 
have been supplied from the set in Princeton. 

2. T‘ai-tsung (1403-1424). 274 chiian, 18 volumes. Mr. Wang considers 
this part to be a copy of the original manuscript, completed in 1430 under 
the general editorship of Chang Fu (1375-1449) et al.; but only the second 
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volume dates from the Ming; the remaining volumes date from later times. 

3. Jen-tsung (1425). 17 chiian, 3 volumes. This part, which was wholly 
lacking in the National Library’s set, was copied in 1930 from the set in the 
library of the National University of Peking. The original dates from 1430 
when it was compiled by Yang Shih-ch'i #-E4¥ (1365-1444) and others. 

4a. Hsiian-tsung (1426-1435). 115 chiian, 13 volumes. Incomplete copy 
lacking chiian 1 to 12 and a few folio at the beginning of chiian 13. The orig- 
inal was edited by Yang Shih-ch'i and others. 

4b. Hsiian-tsung. 115 chiian, 17 volumes. The most nearly perfect copy 
among all the shih-lu of the Ming, in the opinion of Mr. Wang. 

5a. Ying-tsung (1436-1464). 361 chiian, 37 volumes. This part covers 
not only the reign of Ying-tsung but also the years (8th moon of 1449 to 2nd 
moon of 1457) in which his brother Tai-tsung served in his stead. 87 chiian 
are devoted to this interlude. Sun Chi-tsung FR#EA? (circa 1395-1479) and 
others completed the work of compilation in 1467. 

5b. Ying-tsung. 10 volumes. Another copy. 

6. Hsien-tsung (1465-1487). 293 chiian, 29 volumes. Copy of the original 
compiled in 1491 under the editorship of Liu Chi #7 (d. 1493) and others. 
A few folios are missing. 

7. Hsiao-tsung (1488-1505). 224 chiian, 26 volumes. Copy of original 
completed in 1509 under the editorship of Li Tung-yang #4i% (1447-1516) 
et al. 

8. Wu-tsung (1506-1521). 197 chiian, 20 volumes. This part lacks chiian 
154-162, all of which have been made up from the Princeton set. The original 
was completed in 1525, with Fei Hung #2 (d. 1535) as general editor. 

9. Shih-tsung (1522-1566). 566 chiian, 51 volumes. The four missing 
chiian (80 to 83) have been made up from the Princeton set. The original 
was completed in 1577 by Hsii Chieh (1503-1583) and others. 

10. Mu-tsung (1567-1572). 70 chiian, 11 volumes. Copy of original com- 
pleted in 1574 by Chang Chii-cheng #8 /BJE (1525-1582) et al. 

11. Shen-tsung (1573-1620). 596 chiian, 50 volumes. This copy of the 
original edition of 1630 lacks many folio, but the title page and the pages 
concerning the editorial board have been made up. The original was edited 
by Ku Ping-ch‘ien ASME (b. 1550) et al.? A revised edition was made but 
is not included in the set of the National Library of Peiping. 

? Actually it would seem unsafe to assume that men in high position gave much time to the 
editorship of these shih-Ju. Ku Ping-ch‘ien is a case in point. Achieving the chin-shih in 1595, he 
became president of the Board of Ceremonial in 1622, and was a member of the Cabinet or Nei-ko 


from 1622 to 1626, years which are among the darkest in Ming history (Cf. Dr. G. A. Kennedy’s 
biography of Chu Yu-chiao in Eminent Chinese of the Ch'ing period [Washington: Govt. Printing 
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12. Kuang-tsung (1620). 8 chiian, 1 volume. Copy of the first edition 
completed 1623 by Yeh Hsiang-kao # PJ) (1559-1627) and others. A re- 
vised edition appeared in 1628. 

13. Hsi-tsung (1621-1627). 87 chiian, 12 volumes. Lacks chiian 43 to 54 
and chiian 85. As early as 1651 the missing chiian were sought in vain by the 
government, despite offer of reward. The original was completed in 1629 
under the editorship of Wen T‘i-jen 7H#84= (d. 1638). 

To sum up: not counting duplicate parts, the National Library of Peiping 
set—certain missing folios excepted—constitutes a work of 3,052 chiian. 
This would appear to make it more nearly complete than any other. The best 
known sets and their size may be tabulated as follows: * 

The Institute for Advanced Study, Princeton 1492 chiian 
Cambridge University, England 2136 chiian 
Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris (Fonds Pelliot A#234) 130 pen 

Imperial Household Library, Tokyo 2826 chiian 

The Cabinet Library, Tokyo 1891 chiian 

The Cabinet Library, Tokyo > 3 sets 2223 chiian 

The Cabinet Library, Tokyo 2744 chiian 

National University of Peking 349 chiian 

Kiangsu Provincial Library, Nanking 2876 chiian plus 13 ts‘e 


The main parts missing from the National Library’s set are one of 50 
chiian covering the career of Hsien huang-ti or Jui-tsung,‘ and another of 17 
chiian covering the reign of Chuang lieh-ti (1628-1644). The first of these 
as reported elsewhere (Goodrich, op. cit., p. 82), is mentioned in the Ch‘ien- 
ch‘ing-t‘ang catalogue (compiled by Huang Yii-chi St#8, 1629-1691), 
but may have disappeared in the last two and one half centuries. The second 
should be available at some future date, if it weathers the present war, as 
two copies at least are known: one in the Kiangsu Provincial Library and the 
other in the Liu #J family library, Wu-hsing, Kiangsu. 





Office, 1943], vol. 1, p. 190). He then left office. In 1628 he was identified with a rebellious faction 
and in 1630 reduced to the status of commoner. Mr. Wang reports that on June 29, 1626, Ku pre- 
sented to the throne the first part of this work, covering the years 1572 to 1582, in 131 pen. After 
that his connection with the editorship is not mentioned. 

* For some of these figures see L. C. Goodrich in T‘oung pao, 36 (1940), 81-84. The figure for 
the set in Paris is given by Pelliot in T’oung pao, 14 (1913),710. The sets in the Cabinet Library are 
mentioned in its catalogue 1:624-625. Walter Fuchs, writing in Pacific affairs, 9 (March, 1936), 83, 
tells of a set in Seoul, but gives no indication of its size. 

* Privately known as Chu Yu-yiian yt eLih (d. 1519). He was the fourth son of Hsien-tsung 
and father of Shih-tsung, and was granted imperial rank posthumously by his son, in spite of much 
opposition from the court. The Jui-tsung shih-lu was compiled by decree in 1525-1526 under the 
editorship of Hsii Kuang-tso GME (d. 1526). As this record parallels the record of the reigning 
emperors, it may perhaps be excluded from the legitimate series of shih-lu. 





DAILY WAGES OF UNSKILLED CHINESE LABORERS 
1807-1902 


SipnEY D. GAMBLE 
New York City 





ANY of the stores in and around Peiping (Peking) keep very full and 

complete accounts, recording in separate books the purchases and 
sales of the commodities in which they deal, their silver-copper exchange 
transactions, the expenditures for food purchased for their employees, their 
sundry purchases and their expenditures for wages. These account books 
have been looked on as valuable records and many of the stores have pre- 
served them for many years. Some of the books have been lost through the 
years, but in many instances it is still possible to secure a relatively complete 
set of accounts covering from 100 to 150 years. 

In the books of a fuel store located near Peiping, we have found a fairly 
complete record of the money wages paid unskilled men employed by the 
day. Besides the money wage, the men evidently were also given their food. 
Unfortunately, the records do not show the exact type of work for which 
the men were hired. The accounts cover 96 years from 1807 to 1902. The 
available account books give the figures for 65 years or about two-thirds of 
this period. The account books for 23 years are entirely missing and those 
for eight more cover such a small part of the year that it is impossible to use 
them. The 65 years are scattered fairly evenly throughout the entire period, 
and although none of the accounts has quotations for every day of the year, 
they are sufficiently complete to show how the wage rates have varied with 
the seasons and with the years. There were one or more quotations for 553 
months or an average of 8.5 months per year. Fifty of the 65 years had 
quotations for eight or more months, nine years had figures for seven months, 
three for six months and three for five months. There were only two years 
with quotations for all 12 months. 

While the quotations for some months may be missing because the records 
have been lost, in most instances it seems probable that when there were no 
quotations it was because the store was not then employing any men by the 
day. Most of the missing months were winter months (Table 1). For the 
six months from the 4th through the 9th month of the Chinese lunar calendar, 
approximately May to October, the records are very complete. The figures 
are missing for only 19 months in the 65 years or an average of about one 
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TABLE I 


Numser or YEARS WITH QuoraTIons For DirFERENT Montus AND 
AVERAGE NuMBER OF QuoTaTIONs PER MontH 








Years with Average Number 
Month . 
Quotations Quotations per Month 





25 il 
47 21 
55 25 
63 25 
64 26 
64 24 
63 22 
61 27 
56 23 

10 35 19 

11 11 17 

12 9 21 
Average 46 23 


CcCemanavrhwn 





Average months per year with quotations 8.5. 





every three years. For the other half of the year, it is a very different story. 
There are quotations for less than half of those months. Eighty percent of 
all the missing months are in the winter season, the Ist, 10th, 11th and 12th 
months of the lunar calendar or approximately November to February. 
Almost half, 48.5 percent, of the missing months are either the 11th or 12th 
month, approximately December and January. Only 11 years have any 
quotations for the 11th month and nine for the 12th month. Evidently this 
particular store had very little winter work for the men who worked by the 
day. The growing season for Peiping is 226 days or slightly less than seven 
and two-thirds lunar months.! 

Of the 553 months with one or more quotations, 228 or 41 percent had 
figures for every day. The average number of quotations per month was 23. 
For the different months the averages, based on the number of months with 
one or more quotations, ranged from 11 to 27 (Table 1). Nine months had 
an average of more than 20 quotations. The fifth and eighth months, the 
time of the spring and autumn harvests, had the largest averages, 26 and 27, 
the first month the smallest, 11 quotations per month. 

The total number of daily quotations secured was just under 13,000 or 
an average of 200 per year. The figures for each year are given in Table 6. 
The number per year varied from 81 to 368. It is possible to have 368 quo- 
tations in one year as the Chinese accounts have been kept according to the 

1 J. L. Buck, Land utilization in China (Shanghai: Commercial Press, 1937), p. 118. 
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lunar calendar. The lunar year of 12 months of 29 or 30 days each ordinarily 
has 354 days but has 384 days when there is an intercalary or leap month. 
This occurs seven times every 19 years. The fact that some years have 13 
months and others 12 has made it difficult to carry through any time series, 
to compare dates or average the quotations for the different months for a 
period of years. In making our averages we have not attempted to allow for 
the shift of dates caused by the intercalary month. The added month has 
been taken as an extra fourth, fifth, sixth month according to the number 
given it in the calendar. An intercalary fourth month has been included with 
the other fourth months although it was in reality the fifth month of the year. 

From the daily wage figures, it is evident that there was a minimum wage 
below which the daily rates ordinarily did not go even during the winter 
months when there was but little work to be done. This minimum was the 
same year after year, 60 cash? a day from 1807 to 1856, except for the three 
years from 1847 to 1849, 200 cash from 1865 to 1871 and 300 cash from 
1872 to 1902. It is possible that the 60 cash minimum was continued until 
1858, but the lowest figures for 1857 and 1858 are 80 cash a day. There are, 
however, no quotations for the winter months. For 1860 the minimum was 
300 cash, but there are no figures before the fifth month nor after the ninth 
month. 

It seems probable that the daily wages were put on a new monetary basis 
in 1860. From the store records, we cannot say whether the shift was made 
in 1859 or 1860 as there are no quotations for 1859, but figures from other 
sources give 1860 as the date. The change undoubtedly was made because 
of the debasement of the copper coinage at that time. From 1807 to 1854 the 
copper wages were apparently but little influenced by the change in the silver 
value of the copper coins, although the silver-copper exchange rate rose 
steadily until in 1854 the copper cash, the small round coins with a square 
hole in the center, were worth, in terms of silver, only a little more than 
one-third what they were worth in 1807. From 1854 to 1860—years that 
included the T‘ai-p‘ing Rebellion, the war with England, the capture of 
Peiping (then Peking) by the foreign forces—the value of the cash depreci- 
ated so rapidly that the wage rates could not help but be affected. At the end 
of 1860 the exchange rate was more than four times what it was at the be- 
ginning of 1854 and 11.5 times the average rate for 1807. Because the supply 
of copper that came from Yunnan was cut off by the fighting, iron coins were 
issued and used in Peiping during the T‘ai-p‘ing Rebellion. 


? Cash, tiao, min, taels, and dollars are the monetary units in this study. They and other Chinese 
terms have not been italicized. 
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The records show that a new monetary basis was adopted in 1860 and 
that the size of the new units was one-fifth that of the old units. The minimum 
wage, however, increased only three and one-third times from 60 to 200 
cash. It was not until 1872 that the minimum was five times what it had 
been in 1858, 300 instead of 60 cash a day. Changes in the daily wage rates 
ordinarily were in multiples of 100 cash. Earlier they usually had been in 
multiples of 20 cash. In 1890, for some undiscovered reason, the accounts 
apparently reverted to the old system for just one year. Instead of the 400, 
500, 600 quotations found in 1889 and 1891, the rates were 80, 100, 120, 
or one-fifth of the 1889 and 1891 rates. 

The available exchange figures show that the average silver-copper ex- 
change rate or the number of tiao per tael was 1.95 in 1807, 2.53 in 1827, 
4.06 in 1847, 9.83 in 1858, 18.17 in 1860, and 10.52 in 1865. Ordinarily a 
tiao was 1,000 cash but at different times and in different places it has had 
other values: 500, 333, or 100 cash. In the accounts which were kept in terms 
of tiao, it was really a book-keeping unit. The actual number of cash that 
were equal to one tiao depended upon the size of the tiao, the local custom of 
counting the cash, etc. In some places 96 or 98 cash passed as equal to 100. 
When we speak of a man being paid 60 or 300 cash a day, we mean that he 
received the number of cash that were the equivalent of six one-hundredths 
or three-tenths of the tiao used at that time in that locality. It seems probable 
that the tiao used in the fuel store accounts was 500 cash before and 100 cash 
after 1860. If so, a man whose daily wage was entered on the books as 60 
cash before and 300 cash after 1860 would actually be paid 30 cash. 

The change in the value of the tiao has made it seem wise and almost 
necessary to divide the study at 1859. This makes it possible to compare 
figures that are based on the same monetary unit. It is not easy to compare 
rates based on different units. Making the break at 1859 divides the 96 
years, 52 and 44. Both parts have practically the same proportion of years 
with quotations, 67 and 70 percent. 

The minimum rate was the only one quoted for the first month. The avail- 
able figures for the 12th month are all the minimum except for one year. 
In the other winter months, the rates were often above the minimum, but 
some years the minimum rates were quoted for the entire 2nd, 3rd, 4th, 
10th and 11th months. In 1845, 1846 and 1873, the minimum rate was even 
carried into the fifth month. The spring season evidently was very late those 
years. In seven years the minimum was paid during part of the ninth month. 
The accounts, unfortunately, do not give any indication as to what influences 
caused the minimum rate to be paid so late in the spring or so early in the 
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fall except that when the minimum rate was paid in either the fifth or the 
ninth month most of the years were leap years with 13 months. This would 
make the fifth month come early and the ninth month come late. Other than 
this, adverse weather conditions and a drastic reduction in the usual demand 
for labor seem to be the most likely explanation. 

For some unexplained reason the minimum for the years 1847 to 1849 
was less than the usual 60 cash a day. It was 40 cash in 1847 and 20 cash in 
1848 and 1849. On the 13th of the third month of 1847 the rate was 80 cash 
a day. This was an ordinary rate for that time of year, but by the end of the 
month it had dropped to 40 cash a day. There was no increase in the rate 
until the 20th of the fourth month. The 40 cash minimum was also paid for 
most of the seventh month. In the first month of 1848 the rate was 20 cash 
a day. Forty cash a day was paid in the third and seventh months. In 1849 
the 20 cash minimum was paid in the second month. The figures for the Sth, 
6th and 8th months of these three years are very similar to those of the other 
years. The maximum rates for the fifth months were 200, 250 and 270 cash 
a day. Because of the low rates that appear only in these three years, it has 
seemed best to omit them from all of the averages. 

From the winter minimum the daily wage rate usually rose, slowly at 
first and then more rapidly, reaching a peak in the fifth month. It then de- 
clined almost as rapidly, reached a low point in the seventh month from which 
another rapid increase took it to a second peak in the eighth month. Then 
it declined again until it reached the winter minimum sometime in the 10th 
or 11th month. Table 2 and Figure 1 show the rise and fall in the average 
rates for the different months. For the years before 1860 the average for the 
first month was 60 cash a day. For the fifth month it was 141 cash. It was 
110 for the seventh month, but it jumped to 133 in the eighth month. It was 
66 in the 10th and 60 in the 12th month. After 1860 the average was 520 
cash a day for the fifth month, 447 for the seventh month, 507 for the eighth 
and 321 for the 10th month. 

The fifth and eighth months are usually the times of the spring and autumn 
harvests. Wheat is harvested in the spring and millet, kaoliang, beans, corn, 
etc., in the fall. Since the maximum wages usually were paid at the harvest 
time it seems probable that the men hired by our fuel store were either 
directly engaged in agricultural work or else their wages were largely deter- 
mined by the rates paid agricultural workers. In either case the figures would 
show the changes in the wages paid the agricultural laborers who, of course, 
are the principal group in any locality outside the city. It is felt, therefore, 
that these wage figures give a good picture of the changes in the wages paid 
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TABLE 2 
Averace Wace Rates AND NuMBER OF CHANGEs IN Wace Rate sy Montus 











Month 1807-1858 1860-1902 1807-1902 
Rate Changes Rate Changes Changes 
1 60 —_ 300 _ _ 
2 66 0.5 287 _ 0.3 
3 73 0.8 293 0.2 0.5 
4+ 98 1.3 360 1.0 1.2 
5 141 3.4 520 1.8 2.6 
6 129 1.8 530 1.9 1.9 
7 110 2.8 447 8.3 re 
8 133 4.0 507 1.0 aus 
9 99 ean 394 0.9 £3 
10 66 1.1 321 0.5 0.8 
11 62 0.5 303 0.6 0.6 
12 60 _ 300 _ —_ 
Yearly average 91 16.7 380 9.1 13.2 





Averages are for months with quotations. 





unskilled men working by the day in this particular district. Wage rates can 
and do vary from village to village, especially at harvest time, but the aver- 
ages given here are probably a good index of the wage changes in the district 
around Peiping. 

The times and amounts of the wage increases and decreases depended, of 
course, on many factors, the nature of the season, the time and amount of 
the rainfall, the time and amount of the harvest, the number of laborers avail- 
able. All these changed from year to year but there is, unfortunately, nothing 
in the accounts that would make it possible to determine how each of these 
factors affected the wage rates. Other sources’ tell when the government 
remitted taxes and gave relief because of flood, drought, hail, locusts in 
Hopei (Chihli) Province, but except for the time of the big famine of 1876- 
1879, we cannot see that these adverse conditions have influenced the wage 
rates near Peiping. Possibly most of the affected districts were at a con- 
siderable distance from the capital and their difficulties did not affect the 
harvest and wage rates in the Peiping area. 

With all the disturbances that came to Peiping and the surrounding terri- 
tory in 1900 from the Boxer uprising, the fighting in Peiping, and the capture 
of the city by the foreign expeditionary forces, it seems strange to find that 
the wage rates were apparently unaffected. From 300 cash in the third 
month, the rate gradually rose by 100 cash increases until 800 cash was paid 


* Li Hung-chang, ed., Chi-fu t‘ung-chih [Gazetteer of Chihli province] (Edition of 1884), chuan 
108, passim. 
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for four days just after the middle of the sixth month, July 12th. This was a 
very late date for the wheat harvest which ordinarily comes in June. The 
harvest might have been late because 1900 was a leap year with two eighth 
months and possibly because early in May there was a blizzard that was 
severe enough to freeze to death some of those who were sleeping out of 
doors while making the pilgrimage to Miao-feng Shan in the hills west of 
Peiping. The siege of the Legation Quarter began on June 20th, three weeks 
before the maximum wage was paid. The low point in the seventh month was 
400 cash and was paid the last third of the month. The foreign forces reached 
Peiping on August 14th, the 20th of the seventh month. By the 10th of the 
eighth month, September 3rd, the rate was again 800 and stayed there until 
the middle of the second eighth month. It was 400 cash by the beginning of 
the ninth month, October 23rd (Figure 2). That the fighting in Peiping did 
not make more of a difference in the wage rates for that year seems to show 
that in those days the economic life of the countryside could go on in spite 
of considerable military activity. 

The range from the minimum to the maximum wage rate quite naturally 
varied from year to year but on the average the maximum was just a little 
less than three times the minimum. The average increase was 190 percent. 
The smallest increase was 67 percent, from 300 to 500 cash in 1878 and 
1885, the largest 400 percent from 60 to 300 cash in 1856. Before 1860 the 
maximum was, on the average, 3.2 times the minimum rate. After 1860 it 
averaged only 2.5 times the minimum. The averages for 20 year periods 
are given in Table 3. It seems very evident that there was less fluctuation 


TABLE 3 


INCREASE PeRcENT FROM MinimuM TO MaximuM WAGE FOR 5TH AND 
8tH Montus AND YEAR 








Years with Percent Increase Min. to Max. 


wom Quotations Sth Month 8th Month Year 





1807-1820 9 58 85 206 
1821-1840 12 58 80 232 
1841-1860 12 67 70 222 
1861-1880 12 42 39 156 
1881-1900 15 35 18 145 
1901-1902 2 91 —_ 233 
Average — 54 53 190 





after the change in the tiao in 1860. Possibly some new influence came in 
about that time that tended to reduce the maximum rates. The large increases 
in 1901 and 1902, averaging 233 percent, may possibly mean that the events 
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of the Boxer year, 1900, removed this influence for a time at least. This, 
however, is an average for only two years, and it might very well be much 
lower if the figures were available for the later years. 

The fifth and the eighth months ordinarily being the times of wage peaks, 
it is interesting and suggestive to note the differences between the maximum 
and minimum rates paid during these months. The average increase was 
54 percent for the fifth month and 53 percent for the eighth month. The 
averages for 20 year periods are given in Table 3. Here again we find that 
the range was distinctly higher before 1860 than it was-after, 62 and 41 
percent for the fifth month and 75 and 28 percent for the eighth month. In 
the earlier years the increase in the eighth month was usually somewhat 
larger than in the fifth month but just the opposite was true in the later years. 
This is largely due to the fact that for some 13 years after 1870 there was no 
change in the wages paid during the eighth month. Eight of these years the 
fall maximum was reached by the end of the seventh month and continued 
through the entire eighth month, one year the maximum was paid in the 
ninth month and three years there was no wage increase in the fall. 

The increase and decrease in wages both spring and fall naturally meant 
a very considerable number of changes in the wage rate. The available 
figures show an average of 13 per year (Table 2). This would probably 
be over 15 per year if we had quotations for every day instead of an average 
of 200 days per year. For the employers as well as the employees, it is no 
small item to have wage rates changing oftener than once a month. The 
situation was made all the more difficult by the fact that most of the changes 
came in the spring and summer months. For the fifth month the average 
number of changes was 2.6. For the eighth month it was 2.5. The first and 
12th months showed no changes and the averages for the 2nd, 3rd, 10th 
and 11th months were all 0.6 or less changes per month. 

There were 23 months with six or more changes during the month. Four- 
teen of these were either the fifth or the eighth month. The others were all 
in the half year between the fourth and the ninth months. All of the months 
with six or more changes came before 1857. There were 21 months with 
five changes. Only four of these came after 1860. 

The largest number of changes in any one month was 11. This was the 
seventh month of 1808. On the 11th of the month the rate was 80 cash. Six 
increases in 10 days carried it to 220 cash on the 21st. This rate was paid 
for only two days. Three decreases in the next five days took it to 150 cash 
on the 27th (Figure 2). 

For the first nine days of the eighth month of 1837, the rate was 100 cash. 
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FIGURE 2 


Daily Wage Rates 
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In the next nine days the rate increased six times, going from 100 to 280 
cash. This amount was paid for only three days. Three decreases between 
the 20th and 30th of the month took the rate down to 160 cash a day. 

On the last day of the fourth month of 1849, the wage rate was 120 cash. 
On the first of the fifth month, it was 160 cash. It was 180 on the second 
but was 150 again on the third and fourth. Between the fourth and the 17th, 
the rates were 160, 180, 220, 250 and 270. The 250 and 270 rates were paid 
only one day each. On the 18th, the rate was only 200, a drop of 70 cash in 
one day. A further drop of 40 cash on the 22nd took the rate back to 160. 

Just as they showed less spread between the maximum and minimum wage 
rates, the years after 1860 had a smaller number of changes in the rate. All 
of the 10 year periods before 1860 averaged 14 or more changes per year 
with the years before 1811 having the highest average, 23. After 1860 the 
average per year was as low as seven (Table 4). Unfortunately it is im- 


TABLE 4 


Averace NuMBER or CHANGES IN WacE Rares PER YEAR AND PROPORTION OF 
Cuances OccurrinG ON 5TH, 6TH, 10TH, 11TH, ETC. of MonTH 











Number Aver. No. Percent of 


Changes on 
of Years of Changes Sth & 6th, etc. 


Years 





1807-1820 9 18 42 
1821-1840 12 16 62 
1841-1860 12 16 53 
1861-1880 12 10 84 
1881-1900 15 9 79 
1901-1902 2 7 92 
Average 13 61 





possible to discover what brought about this change. Better communications 
and information may have helped eliminate some of the changes that in the 
earlier years came every few days around harvest time. Also it may be 
possible that because of easier communication etc., the labor supply could 
more nearly meet the demand. Or it may be that due to a change in condi- 
tions the district around this particular store has become less and less rural, 
and, therefore, less influenced by the changes in farm wages. It seems prob- 
able that the greater the distance from the farm the greater the stability in 
the daily wages, the fewer the number of changes and the less the difference 
between the maximum and minimum. In Peiping the daily wages of the un- 
skilled men working in some of the building trades usually have been the 
same throughout the year and for several years. In fact they were raised 
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only four times in 40 years, and we can find no records of any reductions.‘ 

As the number of changes has decreased, there has been an increasing tend- 
ency for the changes to come at definite times of the month, namely, on the 
dates that are multiples of five or the day immediately following—the Sth, 
6th, 10th, 11th of the month. Before 1860 only some 47 percent of the wage 
changes came on these days. After 1860 the average was 82 percent with 
92 percent the average for 1901 and 1902 (Table 4). 

Present day methods of hiring farm labor in North China are described 
as follows in the Chinese economic bulletin:® 


In North China farm laborers engaged for work during the busy seasons are 
usually hired at the labor exchanges which are held on fixed dates at the larger 
villages. Offers and bids are made as in a stock or produce exchange, the farmers 
shouting out their offers ...and the laborers naming their prices. . . . Business 
generally begins early in the morning and sometimes lasts throughout the day. In 
some villages there may be hundreds of laborers offering their services on the same 
day. . . . If they do not secure a good enough offer for their services, they may wait 
a few days till the next exchange opens, or move on to another village where there 
is a similar exchange. . . . 

The applicants for work prefer to go to other villages rather than stay in their 
own, because in the latter case familiarity with would-be employers makes it impos- 
sible to bargain for wages. Friends are not supposed to bargain, especially when it is 
a matter of personal service. Hence the large streams of “farm laborers’’ that wander 
from village to village during the busy agricultural seasons looking for work at the 
best possible pay. 

Wages seldom exceed a dollar a day and food and lodging are supplied free by 
the employer. White flour must be served to these laborers while the employer at 
ordinary times eats only millet or corn flour. Better dishes are also cooked for the 
laborers than for the employer’s own family. Two or three courses are usually suffi- 
cient in North China. . . . Farm laborers have three meals daily. 


From the material in hand, we cannot discover whether this labor exchange 
system has been used in the particular village where the fuel store was 
located. One of our associates states that it is not used in the villages north 
of Peiping. Another worker reported that he knew of large villages where 
there was a daily labor market from the last of the third month or the first 
of the fourth month until the end of the ninth month or the first of the tenth 
month.We have not been able to determine whether the system is a new or 
an old one. The figures, however, seem to show that the fuel store secured 
men from a daily rather than a periodic market. 


4S. D. Gamble, “Peking wages,’’ Department of Sociology and Social Work, Yenching Uni- 
versity, Series C, No. 21. 


5 Chinese economic bulletin. Quoted in China year book, 1928, pp. 1009-10. 
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As no two years are exactly alike, it is difficult to describe any typical 
year or years. Ordinarily there are two peaks, one in the spring in the fifth 
month and one in the fall in the eighth month. Some years, however, there 
was no peak in the spring and some had no peak in the fall. One or two years 
had one peak in the sixth month with a gradual rise and fall before and after 
the high point. Figure 2 shows in graphic form the wage histories of a number 
of years that are more or less typical. 

The years 1808 and 1816 reveal more than the average range from mini- 
mum to maximum rates, where the autumn peak is higher than the spring 
maximum. In 30 percent of the years the highest fall rates were more than 
the spring maximum. 1816 is unusual in that there are three high points in 
the spring. Usually there is only one. Both years have 24 changes in the wage 
rate. One has 14 and the other nine changes for the rise and fall in the eighth 
and ninth months at the time of the autumn harvest. In 1808 six increases 
took the rate from 80 to 220 in ten days. Eight decreases brought it back to 
80 in 31 days. In 1816 wages went from 80 to 200 cash a day in six days with 
three increases and back to 80 with six decreases in 36 days. In 1836 it took 
six days and five increases for the rate to go from 100 to 200. Four decreases 
took it back to 100 in 16 days. 

In 1819 and 1845 the highest rates for the year came in the spring. This 
was the case for 52 percent of the years. In 1819 the wage rate was 80 on 
the 22nd of the leap fourth month. After five increases, it reached 240 on 
the 10th of the fifth month. Five decreases took it down to 100 on the first 
of the sixth month. In the fall the rate went from 80 to 200 in three days 
and back to 80 in another 40 days. 

In 1845 the winter minimum of 60 cash was paid until the fifth of the 
fifth month. The season must have been very late for the maximum of 200 
was not paid until the 15th of the sixth month. In the fall there were eight 
changes in 45 days. These took the rate from 80 to 160 and back to 80 cash 
a day. The graph for 1842 is very similar to that for 1845 except that the 
maximum rate was paid early in the fifth month instead of the middle of 
the sixth month. 

For one year out of six the highest spring and fall rates were the same. In 
1850 the highest rate was only 140. This was the lowest maximum for the 
entire period from 1807 to 1858. It was also the maximum for 1817, 1832, 
and 1854. 

The years 1875 to 1879 are of special interest as they cover a period of 
severe famine in Hopei (Chihli) Province. There was a very small increase, 
only 100 cash, for the fall harvest in 1875 and the spring harvest in 1876. 
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It hardly seems possible that the increase in the middle of 1876 represented 
the fall harvest as it came in the first part of the sixth month after a double 
fifth month. Possibly it was an intermediate harvest planted after the failure 
of the wheat crop. In 1877 there was some increase in the spring but none in 
the fall, the rate being 400 cash a day after the fifth of the sixth month. The 
spring wages of 1878 were the same and the fall rates were only 100 cash 
higher. In 1879 there was a large increase in the spring to 900 cash. This 
was the highest rate up to that time. The decline after the spring rise took 
the rate down to 300, the minimum for the year. Ordinarily the mid-season 
minimum is at least one step of 20 or 100 cash above the winter minimum. 

A history of Chihli (Hopei) Province edited by Li Hung-chang® states 
that during these famine years the government gave the following relief. In 
1875 all taxes were remitted because of famine, flood, etc. In 1876 the govern- 
ment gave relief amounting to 100,000 taels’ of silver and 67,000 tan® of 
rice, and appropriated 390,060 taels of silver and 67,000 min’ to buy 23,638 
tan of rice and 21,936 pieces of clothing for relief. In 1878 all the taxes for 
the years 1875 to 1877 were remitted in Shun-tien Fu (around Peiping). 
In 1879 the government took 193,774 tan of rice from the granaries and 
appropriated 1,197,916 taels of silver and 478,030 min to buy 49,260 tan of 
rice, 163,280 tan of kaoliang, 8,748 tan of wheat, 2,050 tan of other grains, 
122,334 pieces of Chinese bread and 121,756 pieces of clothing, all to be 
given as relief. 

It is surprising to find that the averages for 1884 and 1888 are lower than 
for some of the famine years. In 1885 there was a minimum number of 
changes and a minimum amount of fluctuation. There were only three in- 
creases and three decreases. The rate rose only from 300 to 500. The spring 
increase in 1889 carried the rate to 1,000, the maximum for the period from 
1860 to 1902. The fall increase was only 100 cash, from 500 to 600. The 
spring increases of 1892 and 1902 were very similar to that of 1889, both 
going to 1000 and at about the same time of year. The fall maximum for 
1892 was 500, or 100 cash less than for 1889. There are no figures for the 
fall of 1902. 

During the Boxer year of 1900 there was fighting in Peiping from June 20th 
to August 14th, the 23rd of the fifth month to the 20th of the seventh month. 
There must have been many troops scattered throughout the countryside, 


* Li Hung-chang, op. cit., chiian 108, 79a-82a. 

7 1 tael=1 ounce of silver bullion. 

* 1 tan=1 bag (approximately 155 lbs. for rice). 
* 1 min=1 string of cash. 
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especially when the armies gathered to meet the foreign forces that finally 
captured the city, but the fighting apparently had but little effect upon the 
wage rates. The spring maximum was a sharp peak in the middle of the 
sixth month. It lasted only a few days. The fighting was over before the 
time for the fall harvest. The maximum rates were the same as in 1896 
and 200 cash less than the maximum rate for 1901. 

As the spring and fall increases and decreases show pretty definite working 
seasons for most years, it has been of interest to try to determine the length 
of these, the times when men working by the day might hope for employ- 
ment. While they cannot be determined exactly they probably are the 
periods from the time when wages begin to increase toward the maximum 
until they return to the same or approximately the same level. Ordinarily 
the wages at the beginning and end of these periods would be at least one 
step above the minimum. In 1808 (Figure 2) the fall season would be from 
the time the wage rate rose above 80 until it returned to 80, a period of 40 
days. In 1819 the spring season would be the 37 days when the wages went 
from 80 to 240 and back to 100. The fall season would be 47 days, the wages 
going from 80 to 200 and back to 80. For other years the seasons are often 
not so clearly marked, but it is possible to get a reasonable approximation 
of the length of most of them. Some years, they were apparently quite short, 
less than a month. Other years they were two and sometimes even three 
months long. Before 1860 the spring season averaged some 50 days and the 
fall season 40 days. After 1860 the averages were 62 and 42 days. One would 
rather naturally expect the spring to be longer than the fall season because 
of the amount of between-season work that would ordinarily be done in the 
summer time. Both seasons, of course, have the care and harvesting of a crop 
and the clearing and preparing of the field for the next crop. It is not clear 
why the spring season should be, on the average, some 12 days longer after 
1860 than it was before. 

Although a man might reasonably hope to find work by the day during 
the spring and fall seasons and many worked more or less regularly, every 
one was probably employed during the height of the harvest season, the days 
when the maximum wage was paid. This, however, was usually a compara- 
tively short time. Before 1860 the maximum rate for the season was paid, 
on the average, nine days in the spring and seven days in the fall. After 1860 
there were fewer changes and less fluctuation in the wage rates, and the 
maximum rates consequently were paid for longer periods. The average was 
19 days for both spring and fall. For the individual years, the number of 
days the maximum wage was paid fluctuated very widely. One year, 1879, 
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it was 10 days in the spring and 33 days in the fall. The next year it was 45 
days in the spring and 14 days in the fall. In 1881 it was 14 and 37 days. 
We cannot find that there is any connection between the amount of the maxi- 
mum wage and the length of time it is paid. It may be related to the size of 
the crop or the way it matured. If a large crop had to be handled in a short 
time, it would produce a sharp peak in wages. A small crop would not make 
enough work to cause a large rise in wages. The maximum for the season 
would then be lower, but it would also be paid over a longer time. 

Besides the daily wage rates, the records give piece rates paid for the 
harvesting of the wheat fields in the spring. The accounts do not give any 
idea how general the practice was, but as the piece rates were entered in the 
records almost every year it must have been customary to have at least part 
of the wheat harvesting done by the piece rather than on the time basis. 
The custom still prevails for the Chinese economic bulletin reports: 

“In some cases, to ensure that the work will be speedily done, the wages 
are paid at so much a mou (about 1/6 of an English acre) instead of a day. 
For instance wheat crops are sometimes not harvested with the scythe but are 
pulled up by hand with the roots attached. In such cases a man can do only 
two mou a day and he is paid say 60 cents a mou.’ (When the daily wage 
is about $1.00.)° 

We are not able to report from first hand knowledge how generally this 
system is used. 

The wheat harvest rates are found in the accounts of 56 of the 65 years 
for which we have quotations. Five is the average number of days they 
appear per year but the range is from one to 14 days. Only nine years had 
less than three quotations, and three years more than eight. The averages 
for the 10 year periods are given in Table 5. The quotations appear in the 
accounts of the fifth month for all except six years. Then they were in the 
fourth month. Four of these six years had a leap month in the first third of 
the year, so that the fourth month was in reality the fifth month of the lunar 
year. For two years the entries came at the very end of the fourth and the 
beginning of the fifth month. 

Examination of the figures shows that there was a very evident tendency 
for the wheat harvest rates to appear in the accounts at about the same time 
of the lunar month. For all but three of the 22 leap years, the quotations 
came after the 20th of the month. For the three years the first quotation 
came between the 13th and the 15th. In 22 of the 34 non-leap years, the 
first quotations came before the 10th of the month. For 10 years they came 


10 Quoted in The China year book, 1928, p. 1010. 
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between the 10th and 20th of the month, and for only two years did they come 
after the 20th. The year to year fluctuations in the dates are not regular 
enough, however, to show any tendency for the quotations to come at ap- 
proximately the same time in the solar calendar. 

As the wheat harvest is usually the busiest time in the spring one would 
ordinarily expect to find the maximum daily wages paid at the same time 
as the harvest piece rates. It is rather surprising to find that they coincide 
for only some 57 percent of the years. For only five years does the first 
payment of the wheat harvest rate coincide with the first of the maximum 
daily rates. In the accounts of 14 years, the piece rates came after the first 
of the maximum day rates. The maximum was still being paid, however, for 
in no instance do the piece rates appear after there has been a decline from 
the spring maximum of the daily rates. On the other hand, for 21 years all 
the piece rate quotations preceded the daily maximum. For these years the 
first piece rate quotation came on the average 18 days before the first of the 
maximum quotations for the daily rate. Seven years the first of the wheat 
harvest rates came a month or more before the maximum daily rate. The 
maximum time was 36 days. We have not been able to determine why 
the harvest rates and the maximum daily wage do not correspond more 
closely. Another unsolved question is: why should the spring maximum of 
seven years come in the sixth month, anywhere from two weeks to a month 
later than the wheat harvest rates? 

The harvest piece rates obtained for the years from 1807 to 1856 varied 
from 150 to 500 cash (Table 6). A rate of 300 was paid only once before 
1845. A rate of 400 did not appear in the accounts until 1850 and of 500 
until 1856. From 1860 to 1902 the rates varied from 600 to 3200. After 
1870 all the payments were 1200 or more. The 3000 rate was first paid in 
1887. 

For most years only one harvest rate was given, but for 18 years there 
were from two to five different rates. Only four of the 18 years came before 
1860. Although there were fewer changes in the daily wage rates after 1860, 
there apparently was a tendency toward more fluctuation in the harvest 
piece rates. 

Ordinarily any change in the harvest rate meant an increase, but there 
were four years when some of the later rates were less than the maximum. 
In 1879 the first rate was 1600. The next two days it was 1800. It was 2400 
for one day and then 1800 again for three days. In 1894 the first rate was 
2000. The next day it was 2500. The day after, it was 2100. Two days later, 
it was 2600 for one day and then 2500 for two days. 
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In 1893 the harvest rate increased 1400 cash in three days from 1600 to 
3000. There were two years when it went up 1000 cash and three years 
when the increase was 800 cash.We wonder whether it was unusual crop, 
weather or labor conditions that caused these rapid increases. 

In spite of the numerous year to year fluctuations, there was a steady 
upward trend in the harvest rates. Each of the averages for the 10 year 
periods shown in Table 5 is larger than the preceding one. The 1807 rate 
was more than doubled by 1849 and almost trebled by 1857. The rate paid 
in 1902, 3000, was three times the 1865 rate, more than five times the 1870 
average, two-thirds more than the 1872 rate and 43 per cent higher than the 
1893 rate. Because of the difference in the size of the tiao used before and 
after 1860, it is difficult to accurately compare the 1807 and 1902 rates. 
However, if we take the ratio between the two tiao to be one to five, the 
increase in piece wage in 96 years was 250 percent. On the same basis the 
average daily wage for the fifth month rose only 26 percent in the same time. 

There were some specially large fluctuations in the harvest rate from 1870 
to 1873, from 1880 to 1886 and from 1891 to 1893. In 1870 the rate was 
600. In 1873 it was 2200, an increase of 266 percent. During the same time 
the average da‘ly rate for the fifth month rose only 62 percent and the maxi- 
mum for the month 133 percent. During the famine years from 1876 to 1879 
there was but little fluctuation in the harvest rate. In 1880 the harvest rate 
averaged 2000. In 1881 it was only 1200. The next year it was 2200, but 
the year after was only 1500. It was 1800 in 1885 and 2000 in 1886. In 1891 
the minimum harvest rate was 1800 and the maximum 2800. In 1892 the 
only rate quoted was 1500. In 1893 the rate rose from 1600 to 3000 in three 
days. From the records, it has not been possible for us to find the reason for 
these fluctuations. Undoubtedly the size of the crop, weather conditions and 
the amount of labor available have all had a part. 

A comparison of the piece rates and the daily wages paid at the same time 
shows that the piece rate has risen much more rapidly than the daily wage. 
Before 1845 the piece rate was ordinarily about one and one-half times the 
daily rate. After 1870 it was regularly more than three times and some years 
even five times the daily rate. The averages for the 10 year periods are 
shown in Table 5. The figures do not suggest any reason for this change 
and it has not been possible for us to discuss the problem with farmers 
living in the district. Changes in the method of harvesting or in the amount 
of land included in each harvest unit are possible suggestions, but such 
changes would ordinarily cause a sudden jump in the rates rather than a 
steady upward trend. Because the piece rate has gone up so much faster than 
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TABLE 5 


Wueat Harvest Rates 
Ten Year Averages 








Years With Harvest Percent of No. of Days 
Quotations Rate Daily Rate Quoted 


Years 





1807-1810 
1811-1820 
1821-1830 
1831-1840 
1841-1850 
1851-1860 
1861-1870 
1871-1880 
1881-1890 


185 144 
206 148 
218 121 
223 166 
300 201 
418 296 
800 250 
1795 338 
2145 377 
1891-1900 2240 376 
1901-1902 3000 375 
Average 268 
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the daily wage, we have hesitated to designate it as the rate for harvesting 
a particular area even though some of the earlier accounts give it as the 
rate per mou. 

With the large fluctuations in the wage rates both spring and fall, with the 
maximum rates not being the same year by year, with the amount of em- 
ployment varying from year to year, it is difficult to work out any figures 
that will give a clear picture of the general trend of the wage rates or an 
index of a worker’s earnings. Averages for the entire year are one possibility, 
but they are difficult to figure because of the fact that there are no quotations 
for many of the winter months. To omit those months would give a very 
incomplete average, even though it seems evident that when there were no 
quotations there was no work for this particular store and probably very 
little for the community. It seems better to include the missing months by 
assuming that the minimum was the rate for the times when there were no 
quotations. If any men were engaged at such times, they would probably be 
paid the minimum rate. The annual averages given in Table 6 are figured on 
this basis. 

Another possible basis of comparison is to use the averages of the rates 
paid for the four months from the fifth through the eighth month, or for the 
six months from the fourth through the ninth months. Both these periods in- 
clude the times of spring and fall activity on the farm when day laborers 
might reasonably expect to find employment. But they also ordinarily in- 
clude a between-harvest period, usually in the seventh month, when wages 
are low and there is little apparent opportunity for employment. For six 
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years the wage rate even dropped to the winter minimum during this be- 
tween-harvest period. The seventh month is usually the time of the heavy 
summer rains. 

Table 6 and Figure 3 show how the averages for the fifth to eighth month, 
the fourth to ninth month and for the entire year generally fluctuate together. 
The fifth to eighth month average is naturally the highest and fluctuates the 
most widely. The annual average is the lowest and fluctuates the least be- 
cause of the inclusion of the low rates paid during the winter months. 


TABLE 6 
Copper WacEs 








Average Daily Wage W heat Index Numbert 
No. Quate- Months Harvest Copper _— Silver 


_ 5-8 4-9 1-12! Rate Wages Wages 





110 98 81 170 942 175 
159 83 200 104 186 
116 81 170 94 159 
218 80 150 93 159 
135 87 225 176 
137 80 220 93 151 
164 89 _ 94 155 
222 87 170 168 
157 95 300 173 
246 99 250 188 
130 83 180 157 
243 88 _ 156 
197 88 — 160 
171 95 155 
252 96 166 
195 92 145 
103 89 153 
162 94 172 
81 85 131 
155 96 136 
189 91 135 
174 98 161 
221 100 147 
220 86 100 
239 96 98 
184 91.5 
233 70.3 
182 90 
230 99.5 
171 97.6 
167 89.3 
134 75 
242 64.3 


218 60.7 
120 
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TABLE 6 (Continued) 


Copper WAGES 








Average Daily Wage W heat Index Number 
No. Quete- Months Harvest Copper  Silvertt 
5-8 4-9 1-12 Rate Wages Wages 


Year j 
tions 





1860 113 255 —_ 62 _— 
1865* 225 265 1000** 70 115 
1870* 224 287 600 76 116 
1871 244 333 950** 81 117 
1872 265 355 1800** 87 120 
1873* 368 382 2200** 93 124 
1874 250 388 2200 94 121 
1875 242 389 2000** 95 121 
1876* 263 370 1800 98 112 
1877 235 368 2300 90 92 
1878 199 348 _ 85 87 
1879* 243 375 1800** 99 101 
1880 224 410 2000** 100 100 
1881* 158 401 1200 106 107 
1883 176 387 2200** 95 113 
1884* 236 356 1500** 94 119 
1885 177 395 1800 97 109 
1886 249 402 2000 98 120 
1887* 207 395 2800** 104 126 
1888 222 361 2600** 88 95 
1889 244 427 2500 104 121 
1890* 148 393 2700 104 122 
1891 260 390 2400** 95 106 
1892* 194 372 1500 98 109 
1893 212 410 2500** 100 118 
1894 317 443 2300** 109 138 
1896 265 448 2500 110 144 
1900* 220 422 _ 103 165 
1901 192 462 3000 113 167 
1902 118 4704 3000 115 161 





* Leap years. t For 1807-1858 period 1845 = 100. 

** Average rate. tt For 1860-1902 period 1880 = 100. 

1 Missing quotations interpolated. Missing winter months taken as minimum. 

* Based on total received if employed every day of the year. Ordinary years—354 days, leap 
years 384 days. 

8 No interpolation because of low minimum. Not included in period averages. 

* Average Ist 6 months. 


From 1807 to 1858 the lowest fifth to eighth month average was 92 cash 
_a day in 1848, the highest 210 cash a day in 1858. In 1848 the minimum rate 
was 20 instead of the usual 60. In 1858 the currency was being depreciated. 
For the other years from 1807 to 1854 the range was from 101 to 147 cash per 
day. There was that much variation in the five years from 1817 to 1822. 
The minimum for the fourth to ninth month average was 87 and the maxi- 
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mum 179 cash a day. The ordinary range was from 92 to 134 cash a day. 
The annual average ranged from a minimum of 68 to a maximum of 130 
with the ordinary range from 80 to 105 cash a day. For only four years was 
the annual average 100 or more cash a day. Only one of these was before 
1855. 

From 1860 to 1870 the annual averages were all between 250 and 300 
cash a day. From 1870 to 1892 the rate fluctuated between 300 and 400 ex- 
cept in 1880, 1881, 1886 and 1889, when usual increases took the rate over 
400 for the year. After 1892 the annual averages were all more than 400 
but less than 500. The addition of 100 to the figures for the annual average 
gives approximately the history of the fourth—ninth month average and the 
addition of 150 cash the approximate range of the fifth—-eighth month average, 
except that after 1892 the fifth-eighth month average ranged from 590 to 
over 700 or some 200 cash more than the annual average. The steady in- 


crease in all three averages is clearly shown in the 20 year averages given in 
Table 7. 


TABLE 7 


Copper Waces—Twenty YEAR AVERAGES 











Monier ff Aes ie Average Daily Wage 
rer Years Quotations Monte 

5-8 4-9 I-12 
1807-1820 9 158 116 108 85 
1821-1840 12 177 125 116 91 
1841-1860 14 195 144 127 100 
1861-1880 12 247 467 431 356 
1881-1900 15 219 $27 491 400 
1901-1902 2 155 712 599 466 





The comparison of the averages for each year with those of the previous 
year, or the previous available year, gives some interesting figures. From 
1807 to 1858 the fifth—-eighth and fourth—ninth month averages increased and 
decreased an equal number of times. The fifth-eighth month average in- 
creased anywhere from two to 63 cash, or from two to 53 percent of the 
preceding average. The 63 cash increase was in 1858 and was partly a re- 
action to a decrease of 32 cash the year before and partly was due to the 
depreciation of the currency. Before 1856 the largest increase was 37 cash, 
or 35 percent of the preceding average. The decreases ranged from one to 
32 cash, or from one to 21 percent. The largest proportional decrease was 
in 1832 when the average was 26 cash less than that of the previous year. 
After 1860 the fluctuations were larger in terms of cash because of the differ- 
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ent monetary basis, but proportionately the changes were about the same. 
The increases in the fifth-eighth month average ranged from nine to 108 
cash or from two to 24 percent, the decreases from nine to 79 cash or from 
two to 16 percent. The largest increase came in 1889 but was nearly offset 
the next year by the largest decrease of the period. In 1888 the daily rates 
for the fifth to eighth months were only 400 and 500. The average was 451. 
In 1889 the rate was 500 and 600 for a large part of the fifth-eighth month 
period, but the minimum was 400, the maximum 1000, and the average 559. 
In 1890 the rate for two full months was 400, with 600 the maximum for the 
four month’s period. The average was 480. 

For the yearly average the year by year increases varied from two to 35 
cash before and one to 66 cash after 1860. The percentage increases ranged 
from two to 24 percent before and 0.3 to 18 percent after 1860. The de- 
creases varied from one to 19 and two to 40 cash and from 0.3 to 22 and 0.3 
to 13 percent before and after 1860. 

This range of fluctuations must have made it exceedingly difficult for the 
farmers and other employers to estimate their probable labor cost. For the 
workers the combination of fluctuating wages and fluctuating employment 
must have made any estimate of what might be their total income a sheer 
guess. 

The wage fluctuations apparently were not periodic. For the available 
figures, the time between the high points varied from two to 11 years and 
between the low points from four to 12 years. It is evident from Figure 3, 
however, that in spite of the fairly large increases and decreases there was 
a steady upward trend in the average daily wage rates. For the annual aver- 
age this amounted roughly to a total of 25 cash for the period from 1807 to 
1858, or an average of about one-half a cash per year. 

The increases in the fourth—ninth and fifth-eighth month averages are 
naturally higher since practically all the increase came in the spring and 
summer months. The winter minimum was the same throughout the entire 
period before 1860. For the fourth—ninth month average the increase was 
approximately eight-tenths of a cash, and for the fifth-eighth month average, 
it was approximately one cash per year. 

After 1860 there were two distinct trends. There was a rapid increase 
from 1860 to 1874 and a slower one from 1874 to 1902. The rapid increase 
from 1860 to 1874 was probably due, in large part, to the gradual adjust- 
ment of the wage rates to the new monetary basis. During the same time the 
wheat harvest rate increased from 600 to 2200. The trends of the three 
different averages for this period show increases of from 12 to 14 cash per 
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year. From 1874 to 1902 the increase for the annual average was some 3.6 
cash per year. It was four cash for the fourth-ninth month average and ap- 
proximately five cash per day per year for the fifth-eighth month average. 

If we assume that the difference in the size of the monetary unit before 
and after 1860 was as one to five, the average increase from 1874 to 1902 
was some 50 percent larger than from 1807 to 1858. On the same one to five 
basis, the total increase in the daily wage rate from 1807 to 1902, in terms of 
the 1807-1858 tiao, amounted to a total of 14 cash for the annual average, 
22 cash for the fourth—ninth month average and 32 cash for the fifth-eighth 
month average. This is a comparatively small increase in 96 years, but it 
must be remembered that the accuracy of such comparisons is doubtful be- 
cause of the money factor involved. 

Comparing the amounts a man would earn if he worked every day for four, 
six or twelve months at the fifth-eighth month, fourth—ninth month or an- 
nual average daily wage, and allowing for the fact that leap years have 384 
rather than 354 days, we find that four month’s work at the fifth—eighth 
month average daily wage would give a man anywhere from 36 to 53 per- 
cent of the amount he would receive if he worked all year at the annual rate. 
The average was 45 percent of the yearly total. A man working six months 
at the fourth—ninth month average daily wage would receive approximately 
62 percent of the annual total. Because of the leap year complication, the 
copper wage index numbers given in Table 6 are based on the total annual 
wage rather than the average daily wage. In using the index figures, it must 
be remembered that an apparent difference may be due to the fact that one 
year has 12 another 13 months. The leap years are all marked in Table 6. 

The accounts, unfortunately, do not give any wage rates paid men employed 
by the year. They would, undoubtedly, be much less than the averages for 
the men employed by the day because of the annual worker’s regular em- 
ployment. In the books of another store, we found an entry giving 16 tiao 
as the amount paid for a worker’s entire time in 1826. This is about one-half 
the amount he would have received if he had been paid at the average daily 
rate. There were no quotations in the books of the fuel store for 1826, but 
in 1825, a year’s wage at the average daily rate amounted to 31.20 tiao; in 
1827, it was 33.80 tiao. The 1827 figure is larger because that was a leap 
year. 

In the books of stores inside Peiping, we have found some records giving 
the monthly and annual wages paid permanent employees. These, however, 
cannot be compared with the daily wage rates as there was no general or 
average rate for the men employed by the year. The amount they received 
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apparently was an individual matter and depended upon the length of time 
they had been with the store, the work they were doing, etc. 

In the country the daily wages paid an unskilled worker often changed as 
many as six times a month and fluctuated over a wide range during the year. 
Some years the maximum rate was five times the minimum rate. In the city, 
on the other hand, it seems evident that although much of the work was 
seasonal, many of the unskilled workers hired by the day were paid a fixed 
wage that did not vary with the season and was changed only at intervals 
of several years. The Peiping carpenters’ and masons’ guilds fixed the wages 
paid both their skilled and unskilled workers. They changed their wage 
rates only four times in the 40 years from 1862 to 1902." As the wages of 
this large group of unskilled city workers did not fluctuate during the year, 
it seems evident that the varying demand for farm labor had but little influ- 
ence on the city labor market. The problems of distance, difficulties of trans- 
portation, lack of information, were such that not even the relatively high 
harvest wages would draw enough unskilled city workers to the country to 
affect the city wages that in many fields were controlled by the various 
guilds. 

On the other hand, we have wondered whether closer contact with the 
city or at least more urban conditions in the territory around the fuel store 
might not have been partly responsible for the decreased number of changes 
and the relatively smaller increases and decreases in the daily wage rates 
after 1860. Work in the cities is seasonal in the amount of employment 
available, but there seems to be no peak in the demand for labor that would 
correspond with the harvest season on the farm when the work must be 
done in a few days. 

It is of interest to compare some of the’city and country rates and par- 
ticularly the proportionate amount of change over a period of years. A year 
by year comparison of the rates would not be significant as the village wages 
fluctuated with the season while the city rates remained the same for a num- 
ber of years. The daily rates in cash for unskilled men working with the 
Peiping carpenters’ and masons’ guilds were:!” 


Money Food 

Wage Money Les 
1862-1877 40 100 140 
1877-1887 60 100 160 
1887-1902 120 200 


1902-1908 120 210 


4S. D. Gamble, op. cit., p. 5. 
12S. D. Gamble, op. cit., p. 4. 
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The money wage and food allowance are included in the total but not the 
commission collected from the employer and kept by the contractor for his 
service in engaging the worker and supplying any tools that might be needed. 
The commission was 20 cash a day from 1862 to 1900, 40 cash from 1900 
to 1902 and 50 cash from 1902 to 1908. All the city figures must be multi- 
plied by 10 to put them on the same tiao basis as the store wages. 

The city money wage from 1862-1877 was 18 percent higher than the 
average of the annual store rates, approximately the same as the average of 
the fourth-ninth month averages and some 10 percent less than the fifth— 
eighth month average. The 1877 and 1887 raises both made the city wages 
increasingly more than the country wages. The 1877-1887 rate was 21 per- 
cent more than the fifth-eighth month average and 57 percent more than the 
average of the annual averages for the same period. The 1887-1902 city 
rate was 40 percent more than the average fifth-eighth month rate and 92 
percent more than the average annual rate. 

From 1862 to 1902 the city money wage increased 125 percent. The 
fluctuations in the fuel store rates make it difficult to determine an exact 
increase over a given period. However, from 1860 to 1902 the fourth—ninth 
month average increased about 97 percent, and the annual average some 85 
percent. While this is less than the increase in the city money wage, there 
seems to be some connection between the two rates. The city rates are 
ordinarily higher than the country rates. Increases in the city rate usually 
come after the country rate has gradually caught up with the previous city 
increase. Any increase in the city rate is usually large enough so that it re- 
quires several years for the country rate to increase a like amount. Over a 
period of years, the increases in the city and country rates are apparently 
about the same proportionately even though the city rate is raised at periods 
of several years and has no decreases, while the country rate gradually in- 
creases in spite of year by year fluctuations. It is necessary to use the 1860- 
1902 period for the fuel store wages rather than 1862-1902, the city wage 
period, as the available account books had no quotations for the years between 
1860 and 1865. 

According to the city figures, the money wage of an unskilled worker is 
ordinarily about 40 percent of the combined money wage and food allow- 
ance. If the food allowance as set by the guild is at all indicative of the cost 
of a workingman’s food, it seems evident that an unskilled worker would have 
difficulty in earning enough to provide for himself if he was unemployed for 
any considerable part of the year, and would find it well nigh impossible to 
support a family without the help of other wage earners in the family group. 
In the country the daily money wage fluctuates over a considerable range. 
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The maximum wage is undoubtedly several times the cost of a day’s food, 
but probably an average wage would not give the worker more of a sur- 
plus than that earned by the city worker. If anything, it might very well be 
less. 

In terms of copper, the wages of the men working by the day have in- 
creased fairly steadily from 1807 to 1902. The average for each 10-year pe- 
riod from 1807 to 1902 is higher than the average for the preceding period. 
China, however, has long had a dual monetary system using both copper and 
silver. The silver unit was the tael, ordinarily one ounce of silver bullion. 
Officially 1000 cash were supposed to be equal to one tael, and occasionally 
the government attempted to make that the official exchange rate. It was 
unable to keep it at that point, however, and the exchange rate has fluctuated 
constantly and, at times, very widely owing to changes in the available sup- 
ply of money, the demand for it, changes in the relative values of silver and 
copper and the amount of copper bullion in the cash coins. Because of the 
use of the two monetary units, it has seemed worth while to convert the 
copper wages into silver in order to see what changes there have been in 
terms of that monetary unit. Furthermore, the conversion must be made if 
we are to make any comparisons with recent figures, for whereas 100 years 
ago copper was the most generally used standard, in recent decades it has 
been silver. 

The store’s exchange books are available for the years 1807 to 1858, so 
for these years it is possible to convert tiao to taels. After 1860, the books 
give only scattered exchange quotations. For that period it has, therefore, 
been necessary to use exchange figures secured from other sources. We 
have found them in the account books of stores located in Peiping. A com- 
parison of these city rates with the available country rates shows that the 
city and country rates are seldom the same, but that they tend to change at 
the same time and at about the same rate. It is felt, therefore, that the 
changes in the city exchange rates can be used as an index of the changes in 
the country rate. As an index number must be used after 1860, it has seemed 
best to also use one for the earlier years. The index numbers for silver wages 
given in Table 6 are based on the silver equivalent of the number of tiao a 
man would receive if he worked every day during the year and received a 
daily wage equivalent to the annual average. This provides for the variation 
due to the leap months but does not make any allowance for unemployment 
due to weather, over-supply of labor, etc. or more particularly for any year 
to year variations in the amount of employment. In spite of this, it seems best 
to use the annual average if we are to get an approximation of the year to 
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year variation in the income of the unskilled workers. Index numbers based 
on the fifth-eighth month or fourth—ninth month averages would be different 
in amount but would show approximately the same relative changes. In 
order that the wage index numbers may be compared with the index numbers 
of commodity prices secured in another study, 1845 and 1880 are taken as 
the base years for the periods before and after 1860. 

From 1807 to 1861 there was an almost continuous increase in the ex- 
change rate, a sharp drop from 1839 to 1841 merely offsetting an unusually 
rapid rise from 1834 to 1839. There was little change from 1846 to 1852, 
but from 1852 to 1861 there was a rapidly accelerating increase due largely 
to the debasement of the copper coins. In 1807 the average exchange rate 
was 1.95 tiao per tael. It was 2.66 in 1832, 2.51 in 1834 and 3.26 in 1839. 
It then dropped to 2.79 in 1841 but was 4.09 in 1848, 5.49 in 1854, and 9.83 
in 1858. By 1860 it had jumped to 18.17 and in 1861 averaged 22.84 tiao 
per tael. In 1861 the rate was almost 12 times what it was in 1807. 

By 1862 there had been a readjustment in the currency and, therefore, in 
the exchange rate. The average city rate for the year was 10.82 tiao per 
tael. The rate then increased steadily until in 1880 it was 17.02, an increase 
of 57 percent in 18 years. From 1880 to 1892 there was considerable fluctua- 
tion, the rate being 13.54 in 1884, 15.84 in 1888 and 15.35 in 1892. From 
1892 the rate steadily declined until in 1900 it was 10.60 or two percent less 
than it was in 1862. In 1929 the average rate was 56.40 tiao per tael, or 40.60 
tiao per dollar, an increase of 432 percent in 29 years. Five-sixths of this 
increase came in the ten years from 1919 to 1929. 

In 1807 the silver equivalent of the full year’s copper wage was 14.70 
taels. In 1808, a leap year, it was 15.60 taels. In 1857, another leap year, it 
was 5.10 taels. In 1858 it was only 4.65 taels. This was a decline of more 
than 10 taels in 50 years, or an average of 20 tael cents per year. A very 
large part of the decline in the silver wages came about 1845. At that time 
there was a 26.5 percent increase in the exchange rate in three years and 40 
percent in four years. Silver wages declined 32 percent from 1842 to 1845 
and 39 percent from 1841 to 1846. Another large decrease came between 
1852 and 1858 when the silver wages fell from 8.20 taels to 4.65 taels per 
year, a decrease of 43.5 percent in spite of a 40 percent increase in the 
copper wages. The exchange rate rose 145 percent because of the debasement 
of the copper coins. From 1807 to 1858 the copper wages rose 60 percent, 
but as the exchange rate rose from 1.95 to 9.83 tiao per tael, or 403 percent, 
the silver wages decreased 68.4 percent. 

If the 1845 silver wage is taken as 100, the index number for silver wages 
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is 175 for 1807 and 186 for 1808. It is 155 for 1829, 153 for 1832, 161 for 
1841 and 147 for 1842. It is 89 for 1853, 64 for 1856 and 55.5 for 1858 
(Figure 4). 

From 1865 to 1902, there was considerable up and down fluctuation in 
the silver wages. Converting at the rates given by the available quotations 
in the fuel store’s exchange books, the silver equivalent of a full year’s cop- 
per wages was some 9.50 taels in 1865. It was 10.15 taels in 1878, 8.00 
taels in 1885 and 7.85 taels in 1888. The amount then rose with the gradual 
fall in the exchange rate. It was 9.35 taels in 1892, 11.80 taels in 1896, 13.90 
taels in 1900 and 13.30 taels in 1902. With 1880 the base year the silver 
wage index number ordinarily varied between 109 and 121. There was a 
sharp drop from 112 in 1876 to 87 in 1878. Most of this was undoubtedly 
due to the famine and the resulting lack of work. The index number rose 
to 101 in 1879 and 119 in 1884. Another drop almost as large as that of 1878 
came in 1888. In 1887 the index number was 126. It was only 95 in 1888, 
but it was back to 121 in 1889. The average wage for 1888 was low because 
there was but little increase in wages at the time of the harvests. The maxi- 
mum rate was 600 cash and was paid for only four days. In 1887 the maxi- 
mum rate was 800 and in 1889 it was 1000 cash, these rates being paid for 
eleven and seven days. 

After 1891 there was a steady and rapid increase in the silver wage index 
number. Between.1891 and 1901, the copper wage increased 26 tiao per 
year, and the silver-copper exchange rate decreased from 15.16 to 11.55 
tiao per tael. The index number consequently rose from 106 in 1891 to 167 
in 1901, an increase of 61 points or 57 percent in ten years. 

From 1807 to 1858 the copper wages increased 60 percent, but the silver 
wages decreased 68.4 percent. From 1860 to 1902 the copper wages rose 55 
percent and the silver wages 40 percent. The silver and copper figures, 
therefore, give two very different pictures, especially from 1807 to 1858 
when the copper wages went up and the silver wages went down. Neither, 
of course, gives any information concerning the changes in the workers’ 
“real wages,” the amount of goods they could buy with their money wages. 
For this, it is necessary to compare the wage changes with the changes in 
commodity prices. This is possible as the wage figures given here are part 
of a larger study that also includes the history of commodity prices in the 
Peiping area from 1786 to 1924. The prices for the years before 1860 have 
been found in the account books of stores outside Peiping. After 1860 they 
are from the account books of city stores. Table 8 gives the weighted geo- 
metric index numbers of the silver prices of grains, flours, and condiments for 
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TABLE 8 


InpEx NumMBeErs For ANNUAL AVERAGE FoR SILVER WAGEs, 
Commonity Prices, Rear Waces 








Year Silver Wages Prices Real Wages 





1807 175 — “ae 
1808 186 ~~ an 
1829 155 

1832 153 

1836 131 

1841 161 

1842 147 

1845 100 100 

1850 100 89 

1853 89 75 

1856 64 63 

1858 56 103 54 


1860 — 120 — 
1865 115 111 104 
1870 116 103 113 
1875 121 91 133 
1877 92 123 75 
1878 87 110 79 
1880 100 100 100 
1881 107 93 109 
1892 109 109 100 
1900 165 162 102 





20 scattered years of the period from 1829 to 1900. The entire series is to 
be published later. The base year for the period from 1829 to 1861 is 1845. It 
is 1880 for the years between 1862 and 1900. The figures show a rapid in- 
crease in silver commodity prices from 1829 to 1836 and then a long steady 
decline until, in 1856, the silver prices were about one-half of what they 
were in 1836. Due to the readjustment in prices because of the debasement 
of the copper coins, the silver prices rose 60 percent between 1856 and 1860. 

After 1860 the trend of the silver prices was down from 1865 to 1875 
and from 1877 to 1881. A sharp rise in 1877 was undoubtedly due to the 
famine. The large increase from 1892 to 1900 apparently was the result of 
the decline in the silver-copper exchange rate. 

The index number for real wages, secured by dividing the silver wage in- 
dex number by the index number of silver prices, shows a large amount of 
fluctuation (Figure 4 and Table 8). There was a decrease of 38 percent in 
the seven years from 1829 to 1836. Five years later in 1841 the index number 
was 142, or almost the same as in 1829. During the next four years, it de- 
clined almost 30 per cent, but rose 35 percent during the next eight years 
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from 1845 to 1853. Between 1853 and 1858, the index of real wages declined 
from 135 to 54, a drop of 60 percent in five years. Some of this large decline 
is possibly due to the fact that the wage and price figures have, of necessity, 
been taken from different stores and the reaction to the debased currency may 
have come earlier in one place than in another. Even allowing for this pos- 
sibility, it is evident that, as is generally true in any inflation period, prices 
reacted before wages to the change in the value of the cash. The resulting 
loss in real wages must have brought great hardship to the workers, meaning 
as it did, a very large though temporary decrease in a standard of living 
which, at best, is none too high. 

From 1865 to 1875 real wages rose 28 percent, but the decrease in wages 
and the increase in prices that came with the famine reduced real wages until 
in 1877 the index number was only a little more than half what it was in 
1875. There was only a slight increase in 1878. After 1880 the changes in 
wages and prices were such that the real wages stayed about the same. In 
fact the changes were so similar that in 1900 real wages were only two per- 
cent more than in 1892 in spite of a 50 percent increase in silver wages. 

From the figures, it seems evident that the real wages of the workers 
were about the same in 1832 and 1850, but fluctuated above and below that 
level during the intervening years. After 1865, there apparently was not a 
great deal of change in the real wages except during the famine years from 
1876 to 1879. If he had the same amount of employment, a worker was able 
to purchase practically the same amount of goods in 1900 as he was in 1865. 
The change in money about 1860 makes it difficult to adjust the index num- 
bers of the earlier and later periods to a common base; consequently it is 
impossible to accurately compare the real wages of 1829 with those of 1900. 
It seems probable, however, that there has not been a great deal of change 
and that over a period of years prices and wages have tended to change in 


about the same proportion and thus keep the workers’ standard of living at 
about the same level. 
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Ten years: the world on the way to war, 1930-1940. By Dwicurt E. Lee. 
Boston. Houghton Mifflin, 1942. xviii, 443 p. $3.75. 


This book is in reality somewhat less ambitious than its title. The au- 
thor’s attention is focused mainly upon the events of European diplomatic 
history associated with the resurgence of German power between 1930 and 
1939, while the roles of the United States and the Orient in the world crisis 
are largely ignored. The treatment is decidedly factual and positivistic rather 
than analytical. Although the mass of diplomatic detail involved is set forth 
with clarity and understanding, the work lacks any overall analysis of the 
more fundamental elements in the crisis of western civilization responsible 
for the present world holocaust. There are incidental references to “‘eco- 
nomic nationalism,” tariff barriers, “European pessimism,” and the like, 
but these observations are but little corollated to the narrative of diplomatic 
history with which the work is mainly concerned. 

In the preface, Dr. Lee announces his preference for the democratic way 
of life and warns the reader that this viewpoint pervades his study, a frank 
renunciation of the dogma of “‘objectivity”’ which the present reviewer finds 
decidedly refreshing. The author’s liberal-democratic bias results in a num- 
ber of interpretations of the European diplomatic scene which differ some- 
what decidedly from those of other writers, in particular those who have 
treated the same series of events from a left-wing liberal position. Thus he 
tends to become something of an apologist for the blunders of Franco- 
British foreign policy. He recognizes that appeasement was ultimately 
stupid and based upon a misapprehension of the character of fascism, but 
he argues that Chamberlain’s policy was in part inevitable because of the 
inadequacy of British armaments. French passivity in the face of Germany’s 
resurgence he explains also as dictated by the realities of the power situation 
—the fact that France had become a second class power in both population 
and resources. He is also decidedly sympathetic with what he describes as 
the aversion of “cool heads” to communism and fascism alike and with 
Britain’s determination not to become involved in the power struggle be- 
tween Germany and Russia. On the other hand, he condemns Stalin’s pact of 
1939 with Hitler as the counterpart of British appeasement policy: “Stalin,” 
says Professor Lee, “brought the communist movement to its final stages 
of bankruptcy by appropriating Chamberlain’s appeasement umbrella and 
by waving it more unctuously over the heads of his own and Hitler’s vic- 
tims than ever Chamberlain had done.” 

While the professional historian will find little original material in the 
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present study, it is nonetheless a clear, readable, and factually accurate ac- 
count of the diplomatic events leading up to the present war, and thereby 
should have some appeal to students of recent European history as well as to 
non-professional readers. 


Wayne University Avrrep H. Ketty 


Pacific blackout. By Joun McCutcueon Raeicu. New York: Dodd, Mead 
and Company, 1943. ix, 244 p. $2.50. 


I served on Bataan. By Juanita RepMonp. New York: J. B. Lippincott, 1943. 
167 p. $1.75. 


The first of these two books is one of the “I saw it happen” variety 
which has become so exceedingly plentiful in the past few years and which 
undoubtedly cannot be denied a certain usefulness. We all like to listen to 
people who see history made, although at times we may wish that the authors 
would not follow history around in planes, as the narratives often lack in 
depth and present glimpses rather than strongly drawn pictures of the events 
they witnessed. However, this all is so much in keeping with the spirit of the 
times that we can hardly blame the authors for these qualities of their prod- 
ucts. 

John McCutcheon Raleigh’s story of the Netherlands East Indies and 
Australia is a well written account of the crucial pre-war and war days in 
Java which gives a good deal of information. The author witnessed the drawn- 
out trade negotiations between the Japanese and the Dutch in 1941. He 
shows great admiration for the diplomatic cleverness with which the Dutch 
conducted these negotiations. “Few persons can register outraged dignity 
and rightful indignation as masterfully as Dutchmen. Jowls bristle, paunches 
heave and quiver, and explosive noises reminiscent of an angry elephant en- 
sue.”” The Dutch remained hopeful that their energetic attitude might aid 
them in weathering the storm but Pearl Harbor crudely scattered any hopes 
that the storm might pass. 

Raleigh gives high praise to the Dutch for their military preparations and 
their courageous stand when the war finally started. He believes that with a 
little more aid Java could have been held as a valuable bastion in the Pacific 
and as a storehouse of vitally needed raw materials. 

The collaboration between the Indonesian population and the Dutch was 
highly satisfactory. The author has nothing but praise for the Indonesians, 
among whom no fifth columnists were found. After the occupation the 
Japanese did not succeed in getting collaboration from the natives who knew 
too well what they had to expect from the Japanese. “‘ . . . the Japs have 
swept off their mask of seeming benevolence and the native fares little bet- 
ter than the Dutch. Where patent methods originated in Tokyo do not suc- 
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ceed, the enemy military takes over, and cruelty, starvation and horror 
supersede propaganda.”’ 

The second half of the book deals with the author’s experiences in Aus- 
tralia. His story is one of the rough and ready fight against time which has 
been definitely won by the Australians. His story of Australians is somewhat 
colored by a strongly pronounced antipathy for the British for which no spe- 
cial explanation is given. At times the book becomes a somewhat rambling 
travel story which abounds in anecdotes, generally pretty well told. 

Miss Redmond was one of the few to escape from Bataan and Corregidor. 
She tells a gruesome story simply and unflinchingly, bringing home to every- 
body that war still is a pretty terrible business. No details are omitted and, 
as a realistic writer, Miss Redmond has done amazingly well. 

The cooperation and comradeship she describes is impressive, while the 
atmosphere of the early war days when a vague element of continuous sur- 
prise was omnipresent is very obvious. Add to this the tropical surroundings 
and the continuous bombings, and we get at least some idea of what the 
fighters of Bataan and Corregidor went through. 

Miss Redmond has told a very dramatic story in a touchingly simple 
manner. 

New York City B. LANDHEER 


Peace and war: United States foreign policy, 1931-1941. Washington: United 


States Government Printing Office, 1942. vii, 144 p. 25¢. 


It is difficult to read these pages without questioning the realism with 
which the Department of State moved during the decade which began with 
Japan’s thrust into Manchuria and ended with its attack upon Pearl Harbor. 
The text of the memorandum is an advance printing of the introduction to, 
and apparently a digest of, a collection of documents to be published by the 
Department of State and soon to appear. The documents do not cover the 
whole range of American foreign policy. They are selected on the basis of 
setting forth, to quote from the foreword, “‘the policies and acts of the United 
States toward promoting conditions of peace and world order and toward 
meeting the world-wide dangers resulting from Japanese, German, and 
Italian aggression.” 

No new or startling revelations are made, nor could any such be expected. 
It is the story as already known that is here retold. A sizable portion of the 
documents are public speeches, and therefore already common property. 
There are speeches by the President, the Secretary of State, and diplomatic 
agents abroad. Enough dispatches from diplomats in foreign capitals are in- 
cluded, however, to confirm what might reasonably be assumed—that the 
Department of State was not misled, but was carefully and accurately in- 
formed of developments abroad. As early as January 27, 1941, to cite but one 
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instance, Ambassador Grew reported the possibility of a Japanese attack 
upon Pearl Harbor. 

As pointed out, the Japanese, Germans, and Italians are branded in the 
Foreword as aggressor nations. There is nothing in what follows, however, 
to indicate any understanding of why they pursued policies of aggression, 
nor is there any appreciation of the validity of the distinction current through- 
out the decade between the have and have-not powers. Seventy million 
Japanese lived on an island homeland comparable in size to California and 
meagerly supplied by nature with essential resources. The Italians, to whom 
nature had been even more niggardly, regarded themselves as imprisoned in 
the Mediterranean. The Germans had been deprived of their overseas em- 
pire and were denied national unity. It could hardly be assumed that these 
nations would or could be induced to remain satisfied with their lot. Was it 
realism not so much as to recognize that they had a case? Or to assume that 
a workable peace structure could be created with no community of interest 
upon which to rest it? 

After 1931 it became increasingly clear that the three powers were deter- 
mined to force a change in the status quo. As early as August 13, 1932, Am- 
bassador Grew reported that the Japanese military machine had been “built 
for war,” felt prepared for war, and would “welcome war.” There were 
similar reports from Italy and Germany far in advance of hostilities. It was 
apparent that these states could be restrained, if at all, by the solidarity of 
their potential enemies and by the threat of overwhelming force. Did the 
United States show its solidarity with the powers interested in preserving 
the status quo? On this point the record is clear. Norman H. Davis addressed 
the Geneva Disarmament Conference on May 29, 1934. ““The United States 
will not,” he said, “participate in European political negotiations and settle- 
ments and will not make any commitment whatever to use its armed forces 
for the settlement of any dispute anywhere.” Plain words, these. Would-be 
aggressors no doubt understood their import. 

Why did not the United States join with other powers in commitments to 
use force? Secretary of State Hull undertook to answer that question. As 
his words are paraphrased in the memorandum, it was because we could not 
be certain “that we could vitally influence the policies or activities of other 
countries from which war might come.” Certain it is, however, that Ameri- 
can public opinion would have sustained no commitment to use force. On 
this point also the record is clear. In 1933 General Douglas MacArthur, then 
Chief of Staff, reported that the strength of the army and its readiness for 
use were “below the danger line.” In 1935 the Senate refused to take so 
innocuous a step as to give its consent to American adherence to the World 
Court. In 1935, again, the Neutrality Act became law. As late as 1938 a 
proposed constitutional amendment requiring a popular vote as a prerequisite 
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to a declaration of war by the Congress was rejected by the House of Repre- 
sentatives, but only by the narrow margin of 209 to 188. The Secretary of 
State was no doubt realistic in that he took full account of American public 
opinion. 

It was in the interest of the United States to preserve the status quo, but 
throughout the decade it did nothing more effective to restrain aggressors 
than to lecture them on the blessings of peace, the sanctity of treaties, and 
the evils of militarism. This memorandum has its merits, but it is clear that 
it is not a chapter in realpolitik that is here recorded. 

Oshkosh State Teachers College Ravtpu A. NorEM 


With Perry in Japan: the diary of Edward Yorke McCauley. Epirep By ALLAN 
B. Corer. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1942. 126 p. $2.50. 


Dr. Cole has provided a notably clear historical introduction to his edition 
of this interesting naval diary. He reviews the early relations of Japan with 
the Occident and sketches later developments. The gradual emergence of 
the North Pacific as an international arena in the middle of the nineteenth 
century can be seen in these pages, as well as some of the beginnings of com- 
plex ramifications of American, Japanese, and European relations which to- 
day declare the existence of ‘‘one world.”’ 

Edward Yorke McCauley had the advantage of a favorable background, 
and his long career was successful, including business and literary work as 
well as naval duties. He spent several years of his youth in North Africa 
and later earned a reputation as an Egyptologist. He was independently ob- 
servant of customs and people (e.g., his reference to certain Japanese girls— 
“more than pretty, white skinned, and rosy”) and sensitive to nature and 
form. The short record of his trip to Japan will attract Asiatic specialists 
and those persons, young and old, who like adventure and travel books and 
possess a considerable range of biographical interest; it can be used in com- 
parative analysis of the attitudes and backgrounds revealed, and the tech- 
niques employed, by different kinds of diarists. 

Students of the recent evacuation of Japanese and Americans of Japanese 
ancestry from the Pacific Coast should read page 92. Repeatedly the diary 
supplies supporting data regarding well-known features of rough culture con- 
tacts and the resulting wounds. It also relates the natural, but naive, assign- 
ment of geographical names in the Orient by our survey officers, doubtless 
ignorant of established native names. Journalists will find brief information on 
the expedition press and the “Niphon Herald,” curious items which the 
editor does not annotate. Students of the “American language’’ and sticklers 
for correct spelling and grammar will receive a real workout in these pages. 
In the slang of the expedition, Japan was “Joe Pan,” and Hakodate was 
“Hack yr. daddy,” or “Hakky” for short. (The known isolation of that 
port from the rest of Japan is futher illustrated in the narrative.) 
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This book supplements despatches sent home by naval officers and, later, 
by consuls. Specialists in naval history and routine will wecome it—even, 
perhaps, the reference to “Pursers, Doctors, and other Loafers.” Our war- 
ships probably have not often been the scene of such performances as that 
of a bibulous Japanese official “learning the Polka from a Midshipman on the 
Hurricane deck.” 

McCauley was twenty-five when he joined the Perry expedition. His 
diary, illustrated (in its published form) by sketches based on original water- 
colors, covers the period February 13, 1853—June 9, 1854. The editor points 
out that “‘an epoch . . . began at Edo Bay and ended at Pearl Harbor,” and 
the diarist amply shows that, to some extent, it began, as it ended, with the 
eloquence of hard blows. For several years we have known that Townsend 
Harris and Sir Rutherford Alcock began early to speculate on the long-run 
effects of the activities in which they shared. What would the judgment of the 
world be a century later regarding the opening of Japan? Unlike most of 
their countrymen in the Orient, these leaders were far from convinced that 
the verdict would be favorable. Today we can at least agree that the “open- 
ing” let loose on the world more than at first met the eye. 

Constituting one more mirror for Americans, this diary contains remarks 
which support some persistent views and assumptions. With the introduc- 
tion, it should be read by all who have strong convictions regarding American 
or Japanese ‘‘character’’ and national traditions and still feel that Americans 
as a “superior race’ were guided by exceptional generosity and intelligence 
in opening Japan. This handsome product of the Princeton University Press, 
or selections from it, should be issued also in very inexpensive pamphlet 
form for popular use during the War. The work provides a suitable present 
for members of the United Nations armed forces now in Pacific and Asiatic 
service and, if read reflectively, will facilitate their handling of problems as 
they move into many strange communities in Eastern Asia. 

Like the Kinney Diary, now being prepared for publication, the present 
account incidentally throws light on the international community at Hong- 
kong, Macao, and Canton, and reflects the class-consciousness of English 
society at Hongkong—an attitude which seems to have changed little until 
the Japanese lately arrived with their own ideas of class and superiority. 
McCauley asserted that more could be learned about China from the Chinese 
Museum in Boston and similar institutions than from a visit to this area. The 
Loo Choo Islands receive useful notice. Indeed, more than half of the nar- 
rative concerns points along the voyage from the United States to Japan. 
Humor and spice abound. Diplomatic matters obviously held little interest 
for the young naval office. The vivid narrative of a trip (July, 1853) to 
Brunei is misleading in its reference (p. 54) to the “signing of a treaty”’; 


no treaty with Brunei in that year is recorded, although the ratifications of 
the treaty of 1850 were exchanged then. 
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The incident related on page 93, in which American officers, under a show 
of hospitality, took advantage of a trustful Japanese officer to trace a secret 
map in his keeping, does not make flattering reading, especially after De- 
cember 7, 1941. Pages 97-98 do not improve matters: after one of the Com- 
modore’s discussions with Japanese officers (denominated the “‘old Fogies’’), 
the Marine guard drilled for their inspection “‘and finally ended. . . by 
coming within fifteen paces of the crowd, and snapping their muskets in a 
volley direct at their noble highnesses’ dough bags.”” The “elegance of this 
evolution cannot be well appreciated by a description of the faces of the 
parties concerned when the orderly seargent (sic) . . . informed the com- 
manding officer that the muskets . . . were loaded with ball and buckshot. 
I have a violent antipathy against all ‘ifs’... . But what a comprehensive 
fragment . . . that would have been had those marines accidentally put caps 
on their locks, or had them on and taken off, leaving as they often do suffi- 
cient of the fulminating powder to discharge the piece . . . (which I have 
seen). ... Wot would have become’d of the Treaty, Japan Expedition and 
all such. . . . the Japanese would not believe it else but treachery, and would 
have set to at once... .” 

Regarding the action of naval personnel in Japan, McCauley observes (p. 
88): “‘Nothing has astonished the natives as much as our impudence’”’ (mean- 
ing, in the context, disregard of the customary restrictions imposed on the 
Japanese by their authorities). The specific evidence of use of physical vio- 
lence against individual Japanese and the Commodore’s vigor of approach to 
reluctant officials leave little doubt that the Japanese, long attached to the 
policy of seclusion and exclusion, were bound to feel themselves the victims 
of compulsion and thinly veiled invasion, regardless of all fancy phrases. 

The reported conduct of some Japanese when out of reach of their own 
officers suggests that they responded to “‘normal”’ human impulses and shows 
by contrast the terrific hold which repressive superiors had on them—a fac- 
tor worth remembering in the present conflict. 

Other material, relating both to Americans and to Japanese, increases 
one’s curiosity regarding the psychological truth in recent assertions that 
when circumstances force determined isolationists out of their isolation (a 
case of frustration) their customary self-centered attitudes tend to drive 
them into a policy of aggressive expansion. 

A few specific comments are in order: “‘Wangsia” (p. 14) is usually ren- 
dered ‘““Wanghia’’; the U.S.S. Niagara (p. 6) later conveyed back to Japan 
the first Japanese embassy to the United States; and the unidentified “Capt. 
E” of the opium hulk (pp. 74, 75, and 76n.) in all likelihood was Captain 

(Jas. B.?) Endicott (see the reviewer’s Clippers and Consuls, pp. 245n. and 
368). 
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More important than the mainly supplementary information in McCauley’s 
diary is its usefulness as a reminder of the need of systematic attention to 
the eduction, comparison, editing, indexing, and selective publication (per- 
haps in microprint) of all available manuscripts which fall in the same class, 
namely, autobiographic materials bearing on American contacts with 
Eastern Asia and the Pacific, more particularly in the formative years. Their 
value is beyond question. Some of the collections of papers are now pressing 
for attention; at least three of them (the papers of the naval officers Abbot 
and Preble and those of Consul Bradley) will yield highly significant addi- 
tions to knowledge. 

A simple and practical procedure to exploit this type of sources would in- 
volve the creation of an editorial committee of informed investigators; the 
typing or microfilming of a few copies of the known diaries, letters, etc. for 
distribution to committee members and key libraries; editorial correspond- 
ence regarding such matters as form and priority of publication; complete in- 
dexing, and publication of the union index in a scholarly journal or as the 
first number in a series of Asiatic-Pacific Biographical Sources; preparation 
and inexpensive publication of abstracts of individual sets of papers, sup- 
ported by critically edited selections of more important passages (a labor in 
which suitable graduate students could render genuine service and obtain 
valuable training); and, finally, publication of a few major manuscripts of 
special historical value or broad human and social appeal as separate volumes. 
(Besides biographical sources, there are, of course, extensive commercial 
and official papers of first importance which await similar attention.) 

Some acquaintance, then, with the particular family of sources to which 
the McCauley diary belongs is essential to full appreciation of its value. Dr. 
Cole can render a futher service by listing a number of related sources 
which have already been published separately or as parts of books (for in- 
stance, selections from the journal of L. A. Beardslee, U.S.N.). Those 
which are linked with the McCauley narrative might appropriately be listed 
in his next research, The dynamics of American expansion toward Japan, 1791- 
1860, to the publication of which readers will look forward with special 
interest in this time of war with Japan. 


Seattle ELpon GriFFIN 


China. By Kwox Yinc Fune. Photographs arranged and edited by Fritz 
Henle. New York: Henry Holt and Company, 1943. 192 p. $5.00. 


This handsome volume of photographs with accompanying text is de- 
signed to catch the spirit of “a transitional period of a civilization affecting 
one quarter of the human race.” The photographs, —84 of them, edited and 
arranged by Fritz Henle,—are examples of beautiful photography. They deal 
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with everything from the mud under the wheels of a Chinese cart to the Al- 
tar of Heaven and from a peasant woman in the fields to Mme. Chiang Kai- 
shek. They are grouped under six headings: “Out of Yesterday,” “Archi- 
tecture and Sculpture,” “Religion,” “Education,” “Life and Livelihood,” 
and “Into Tomorrow.”’ The commentaries by Kwok Ying Fung combine 
factual accuracy with poetic insight and imagination. A general introduction 
gives a skillfully compressed account of the traditional civilization of China 
and of the process of change which it has been undergoing in recent years. 
Every section of the book has an introductory comment and each picture a 
brief descriptive caption. Throughout, the contrasts between the old and the 
new are stressed. 

In preparing this very attractive book and making it available at a reason- 
able price, the authors and publishers have done a valuable service to Ameri- 
can understanding of the Chinese. No one, whether he has much previous 
knowledge of China or not, can look through this volume without obtaining a 
strong impression of the “simple and dignified civilization” of old China and 
of the great potentialities and achievements of new China. 

Milwaukee-Downer College Merisetu E. CAMERON 


Sycee silver. By Puares O. Sicter. New York: The American Numismatic 
Society, 1943. 37 p. Plates. $1.00. 


Mr. Sigler has written a brief account of the bullion currency of traditional 
China and has illustrated his account with a series of excellent photographs 
of different varieties of sycee. His booklet is No. 99 in the series of Numis- 
matic Notes and Monographs issued by the American Numismatic Society. 
As the author makes clear, he has drawn upon scattered original sources, 
“coordinating, compiling and combining the efforts of the many industrious 
men whose names and works appear in the bibliography at the end of this 
monograph.”’ 

This task is well done and the clear statement of facts which results 
throws a good deal of incidental light upon the economic circumstances and 
problems of China. Actual bullion, guaranteed by assayers, was preferred to 
coins or to paper money because of the prevalence of debasement and 
forgery. The variety of sycee and of the unit of account (the tael) in which 
their value was expressed arose from the lack of effective centralized govern- 
ment until recent times. The cumbersome bullion currency which was thus 
evolved has since been displaced by more modern means of payment. Mr. 
Sigler, in his concluding paragraph, suggests that it may still have some fu- 
ture, if only partial, use; but this opinion seems to presuppose a recurrence 
of disturbed currency conditions. It is to be hoped that after this war, China’s 
credit and currency arrangements will be placed on a firmer basis. Meantime 
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this is a convenient and interesting brief account of one of the longest-lived 
systems of bullion currency of which we have record. 
University of California Joun B. Conp.irFe 


What “Chinese exclusion’? really means. By Tso-cH1eN SHEN. New York: 
China Institute in America, 1942. 58 p. 


The Chinese six companies. By Wiu1aM Hoy. San Francisco: Chinese Con- 
solidated Benevolent Association (Chinese Six Companies), 1942, 33 p. 


These two publications are timely, informative, and carefully written. 
They present in brochure form a valuable, succinct discussion of practical 
questions presented from the viewpoint of Chinese residents in the United 
States. 

Mr. Tso-Chien Shen’s thesis may be summed up in one sentence (page 
50): “If the laws were amended so as to admit a negligible number of Chi- 
nese on the same quota basis as Caucasians and Negroes and allow them to be 
eligible for naturalization, all problems of Chinese exclusion would be satis- 
factorily settled.”’ The author regards this as the single, outstanding exclu- 
sion issue. 

The contents are devoted to immigration rather than naturalization. The 
treatment is historical and well documented. There is a freedom from ill- 
balanced statements and aggravated temper. Unlike the typical attitude of the 
Japanese, both in official circles at Tokyo and to some extent in California, 
there is an absence of touchiness, “‘face,”’ and diplomatic threats. The griev- 
ances of the Oriental aliens in our country are too well known to require elab- 
oration. In the opinion of the reviewer, the author tends to minimize the 
economic factor in the early anti-Chinese agitation. Bret Harte’s, ““We are 
ruined by Chinese cheap labor,” appeared in the Overland monthly in 1870; 
and Bancroft wrote, “It is clearly evident that the Chinaman is the least ob- 
jectionable of any human machine we have amongst us” (Essays and miscel- 
lany, 1890). It should not be forgotten that the immigration from China in 
the nineteenth and from Japan in the twentieth century was drawn from the 
coolie and peasant classes. Problems of accommodation and assimilation came 
later. 

The political nexus is rightly emphasized. Shen observes that “it would be 
a mistake if we were to think that the exclusion of Chinese reflects the major- 
ity opinion of the United States’’ (page 48). He ably interprets the com- 
bination of minority groups and the powerful bargaining power of the Pacific 
Coast states in the enactment of national restrictions. The violent American- 
ization of the frontier in the latter part of last century is described briefly. It 
would be helpful to add a feature largely neglected in racial questions, 
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namely, the leading part taken in this process by recent arrivals of different 
stock from other lands. Dennis Kearney and his Workingmen’s Party is an 
outstanding example. 

The author might well have carried his account beyond the added restric- 
tions imposed under the “‘ineligibility to citizenship” Act of 1924. Effective 
June 14, 1940, the Immigration and Naturalization Service of the Depart- 
ment of Labor was transferred to the Department of Justice. Secondly, the 
Act of October 14, 1940, revised and codified the nationality laws, but 
without changing in any respect the objectionable and archaic aspects of Chi- 
nese exclusion. For while there has not been any anti-Chinese legislation 
passed since the McCreary Amendment (1893), at the same time nothing 
has been done to ameliorate the anomalous situation whereby the Chinese 
are subjected not only to the general immigration and nationality laws, 
tightened further by the 1924 Act, but also to the first federal act of 1882. 
Thus, the restrictions upon the Chinese are more palpably burdensome than 
on other non-blacks and non-whites barred by general laws. Admittedly, the 
Chinese labor issue is dead; but to admit a total of perhaps 107 Chinese a 
year under the quota basis it seemed, before the war, could not be accom- 
plished without strong pressure from important groups. Yet without hearings 
and opposing lobbies Congress enacted legislation, which the President 
signed in December, that placed the Chinese on the quota basis. 

The attractive booklet by William Hoy satisfied a real need, for almost 
nothing has appeared in print regarding the Chinese Six Companies (other- 
wise known as the Chinese Consolidated Benevolent Association) since the 
agitation in the “eighties.” The writer, an American-born Chinese and now a 
corporal in the United States Army, spent three years in diligent study and 
interviews with the old timers in order to present this fascinating, first-hand 
history of a most distinctive organization. A journalist, as well as founder 
and research editor of the little-known California Chinese Historical Society 
in San Francisco, Mr. Hoy has prepared what he properly terms, “‘a general 
historical and social summary.’’ Political scientists, sociologists, and stu- 
dents of racial questions are profoundly in his debt for diligent research which 
could not be postponed much longer. 

These two brochures revive the discussion of two dynamic and distinctive 
problems which affect the whole nation but especially California. It is note- 
worthy that little has appeared on these topics during the past half century. 
The most recent publications of the Institute of Pacific Relations were in 
1927 (consult H. F. Angus, The problems of peaceful change in the Pacific 
area [Oxford University Press, 1937]). The best recent bibliography cites 
practically no public documents, books, pamphlets, periodicals, monographs 
or review articles of later date (consult Elmer C. Sundmeyer, The anti- 
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Chinese movement in California [University of Illinois Press, 1939], pp. 112- 
24). 
Stanford University Exiot G. Mears 







































I escaped from Hong Kong. By Jan Henrik Marsman. New York: Reynal & 
Hitchcock, 1942. 249 p. $2.50. 


Mr. Marsman culminates a colorful Far Eastern career by writing a book 
of vivid recollections. Born in the Netherlands, he acquired American citi- 
zenship in the Philippines. While on a tour of his Oriental interests he was 
caught in the Japanese attack upon Hong Kong a few hours after Pearl 
Harbor. He joined a group of guests and refugees under siege at a fashion- 
able hotel on the side of the island opposite to Victoria. After tragic vicissi- 
tudes his party crossed the hills on the eve of the surrender of Hong Kong, 
Christmas, 1941, witnessing harrowing scenes, only to be detained by the 
Japanese in uncomfortable filthy and crowded conditions both on the island 
and on the Kowloon mainland. Ultimately Marsman, by differentiating him- 
self from other Caucasians through his Philippine citizenship, and by a clever 
ruse thereafter, lived in disguise outside the fallen city and then escaped on a 
long trek to Free China. 

This book and the portions of it published in The Saturday evening post 
attracted wide attention, particularly because of its eye-witness reports of 
the attacks, lootings, and atrocities by Japanese soldiers. The dozens of un- 
pleasant incidents are presumably true. The author believes that his account, 
as given to British officials in the security of Chungking, served as partial 
basis for Anthony Eden’s public statement on Japanese excesses. The worst 
abuses to women, children, and old men occurred just before and during the 
fall of the city. Afterwards a degree of order and regularity, with systematic 
pillage, seems to have been established by the conquerors and accepted by 
the vanquished. 

Marsman’s narrative to a degree discredits numerous members of all the 
racial groups who frequented cosmopolitan Hong Kong. Not only were many 
Japanese cruel and treacherous, but some Chinese are reported to have acted 
as Quislings against both the English and their own people and to have sacked 
or profiteered in the days of disorganization. Although the heroism of the 
British and other Anglo-Saxons under fire and distress shines through the 
story and in some ways atones for their self-centered and uninspired conduct 
in the days of their glory before December 8th, when “war was so far 
away,” the author inferentially indicts the entire Occidental imperialistic 


system for its inability to anticipate or meet the problems which over- 
whelmed it. 
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In vivid contrast to the author’s inclination to see little good in any of the 
Japanese conquerors, stands his high appreciation of the Chinese, especially 
those who helped him on his pilgrimage and those who welcomed him in 
Free China. He reaches a climax in his laudatory evaluation of Chinese poli- 
cal and economic reforms, especially the cooperatives, and in his confidence 
in Chinese potentialities. 

By the nature of the case the book is based upon impressions and memories 
rather than documentary records; it makes no claim to being full-rounded or 
definitive. Others like Joseph W. Alsop, Junior, cover some of the same field 
in more restrained language. Marsman’s account stands as an earnest effort to 
inform the public concerning the implications of dramatic events which loom 
large in the life of one who has experienced them. 

University of Redlands Eart CraNsTon 


Journey into China. By Vio.et Cressy-Marcks. New York: E. P. Dutton, 
1942. 324 p. $3.75. 


Journey into China starts off as a conventional travel volume where the 
author describes her trouble with chair coolies as follows, ““Using my best 
Chinese and Burmese swear words was useless, and soundly kicking one on 
the backside and giving a healthy box on the ears to another . . . ,” and ends 
up by providing an illuminating picture of life in the Eighth Route Communist 
headquarters at Yenan in Shensi. Between the opening chapter on the depar- 
ture from Burma and the final arrival at Koko Nor, are inserted a dozen chap- 
ters on China’s agriculture, cultural backgrounds, religion, history both old 
and recent, political leaders, and developments in Manchuria, Mongolia, and 
Russia including the Finnish War. 

Mrs. Cressy-Marcks (Fisher) entered China from Burma in 1938 prior to 
the construction of the Burma Road. Her journey led her to Kunming, 
Chengtu, Chungking, Sian, Yenan, Honan, Lanchow, and Koko Nor. The 
travel accounts are graphic and contribute to our knowledge of the country 
during the early stages of the Japanese invasion. The most interesting of the 
seven sections is that devoted to The Reds and Mao Tse-tung, for whom the 
author has kind regards. During her weeks at Yenan she describes the organ- 
ization and excellent morale of these soldiers, despite their very primitive re- 
sources. 

Those who desire to read the volume should not be misled by the pub- 
lisher’s comments on the jacket, for the book is not “superbly illustrated.” 
It is also interesting to learn that “Violet Cressy-Marcks is one of the 
greatest travellers of this generation, and she has made expeditions and 
journeys in every part of the world. In China she made six long journeys 
between 1920 and 1939.’ The volume was first issued in London by Hodder 
and Stoughton in 1940. 

Syracuse University GeorcE B. Cressey 
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Newspaper Chinese by the inductive method. Edited by Herrlee Glessner Creel 
and Teng Ssii-yii. Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1943. viii, 
265 p. $3.00. 


This volume begins with a short introduction followed by three main sec- 
tions: Text of Newspaper Selections, Notes, and Exercise Sentences. In the 
first section there are forty selections taken without alteration from six 
Chinese newspapers. Thirty-seven selections are in the literary style and 
three in the vernacular. Though mostly fairly short, these selections are 
well-chosen. They cover a wide range of interests, from a census of Szechwan 
province to Hitler’s announcement of the new offensive against Soviet 
Russia, from a clever advertisement for two popular brands of Chinese ciga- 
rettes to a lengthy editorial extending congratulations to the world Youth 
Congress which met in New York in 1938. 

The next section consists of vocabulary entries and grammatical as well as 
explanatory notes. The vocabulary entries are based on approximately one 
thousand characters and slightly over six hundred compounds introduced in 
the text selections. Each entry is marked with a number corresponding to that 
of the same character in the text. The pronunciations, tones, and definitions 
of characters and compounds are clearly and adequately given. The alter- 
nate forms of many characters in parentheses are particularly helpful. The 
grammatical and explanatory notes are on the whole satisfactory. A number 
in brackets at the end of an entry indicates that an etymological account may 
be found for the character in one of the volumes of Literary Chinese by the in- 
ductive method edited by Dr. Creel and his colleagues. However, in the pres- 
ent work there are many characters for which no etymological information 
can be found in any of the Literary Chinese texts. The fact that the editors of 
the present volume have not done anything about the etymologies of such 
characters is regrettable. 

In the last main section there are forty groups of exercise sentences in 
Chinese using the vocabulary of each text selection. The groups vary in the 
number of sentences included. The sentences, too, are of various degrees of 
length and complexity. Those in the earlier groups are shorter and simpler 
than those in the later ones for pedagogical reasons. Considering the limita- 
tions of a restricted vocabulary, these sentences are satisfactory specimens 
for teaching purposes. One good pedagogical feature of this section is that 
the groups of exercise sentences correspond with the text selections in lin- 
guistic style. 

The work also contains an “Index of First Occurrences of Character and 
Compound Expressions,” an “Index of Final Occurrences of Characters and 
Compound Expressions,”’ and a “‘General Index’’ in English. 

Persons not familiar with Dr. Creel’s “inductive method” will fine it ad- 
visable to read the introduction to Volume I of the Literary Chinese texts 
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in order to get the most benefit out of this one. However, this work can be 
used separately. Translations of the text selections and exercise sentences 
are available in a separate volume intended for those who count on using 
this work independently. To those who have already had a rudimentary 
knowledge of Chinese and who are going to study newspaper Chinese under 
the guidance of a teacher, this work is to be recommended. 

Stanford University SHau Winco Cuan 


Action in the East. By O. D. GALLAGHER. New York: Doubleday, Doran and 
Company, Inc., 1942. XVII, xiii, 300 p. $2.50. 


Action in the East is not a happy story, but it is revealing. British pride in 
the “‘impregnability” of Singapore deceived everyone, except the Japanese. 
Strangely enough, the little brown men who couldn’t fly planes because of 
defective vision and an impaired sense of balance due to malformation of the 
middle ear, settled once and for all the old argument: Can a battleship be 
sunk by air action alone? They sank two in the disasterous high noon of 
December 10, 1941. Gallagher’s experiences on the Prince of Wales are 
vividly told and are perhaps the most accurate reporting in the book. 

This book is a reporter’s account of nine eventful months in southeastern 
Asia. During Gallagher’s stay in Singapore the Japanese brought to fruition 
their carefully conceived plan for striking simultaneously at Pearl Harbor, 
Malaya, Hong Kong, the Philippines, and the Netherlands Indies. Just when 
and how the correspondent left Burma is not stated, but apparently he sailed 
on one of the last ships from Rangoon prior to the Japanese occupation. 

Books of this sort (and there will be many) have a certain current value. 
The hot breath of the dragon against the back of a reporter’s neck as he 
speeds up the Burma Road may not lead to objective writing, but when the 
chase is over the reporter may know more about dragons than will the profes- 
sor working in the archives a half century later over such documents as 
escape the dragon. The greater danger of books of this type, however, is that 
that they will be accepted as competent accounts of the campaign in Malaya 
and Burma. Here are few dates, no documentation, considerable sentimental- 
ity, some hero-worship and hasty condemnation, frequent oversimplification 
and too many facile conclusions. As usual in reportorial accounts of the 
Burma campaign, the author fails to mention that the British defenders were 
outnumbered three to one by an enemy who struck suddenly upon completion 
of his plans. Had the British advisers to the Burmese civilian government be- 
fore Pearl Harbor insisted upon expenditures necessary to bring the defenses 
of Burma up to adequate strength, they would have been accused of imperial- 
ism in its worst form. Even as it was, Burma held out longer than did the 
Philippines. Causes for the British defeat are well summarized under eleven 
headings (pages 163-167). These same causes apply, in the main, to the en- 
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tire dismal train of events through Manila, Bangkok, Pearl Harbor, Batavia, 
and Rangoon. 

Action in the East is available in a British edition (better illustrated) under 
the title Retreat in the East. It is a pleasure to see in both editions a few words 
of praise for the British soldier: 


“Up to, and for some time after, the fall of Toungoo, the only white troops . . . in 
Burma were men from the British Isles. As in the past, they had the hardest fight, 
they had the least praise, they were the least noticed—and they suffered the greatest 
casualties. . . . 1 have found few that can stand up to the small-built fighting men 
from the British Isles. They are seldom commended, frequently disparaged, but they 
fight and suffer and die as few other men do.” 


The preface in the British edition comments also, 

“T have told the truth, as far as I was able, in fairness to the soldiers who died . . . 
so that the British and Indian soldiers and airmen who lived through those green 
jungle hells of Malaya and Burma, particularly Burma, may—at last—be given public 
credit for fighting one of the most courageous actions in the history of British 


arms. 


Just why these statements were considered unsuitable for American con- 
sumption is not known. 

The book is dedicated to Mr. Churchill “in the wonder that he ever 
sleeps” and concludes with the observation that the task of decontaminating 
Japan and of avenging “‘the butchered men, the outraged women”’ will begin 
immediately after Germany has been beaten and Churchill sits at his desk at 
No. 10 Downing Street, lights a big cigar and says: “Right—bring him in.” 
This volume is recommended reading for the sweetness and light brother- 
hood. 


Stanford University Winstow L. CuristiaAn 


Guadalcanal diary. By RicHarp Trecaskis. New York: Random House, 
1943. 263 p. $2.50. 


Battle for the Solomons. By Ira Wo rert. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 
1943. 200 p. $2.00. 


Guadalcanal diary begins on Sunday, July 26, 1942, with the author on 
board one of the transports in the first expedition to some unknown destina- 
tion which later proved to be the Solomon Islands in the Pacific Ocean. It 
ends on September 26, 1942, with the author on some “unmentionable”’ 
island in the same ocean. The reader gets the impression that the diarist 
wrote his observations day by day and let them stand as the record even when 
he obtained new evidence to contradict what he had written. In such cases he 
simply added the new information in the record for the day on which it had 
come to his attention. The military officers seem to have been interested in 
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making it possible for him to be at a vantage point when any action was in 
progress. Obviously he could not always determine in advance just where 
actions would take place, nor could he be at more than one place at a time. 
His record is written in simple and straightforward language. There is no 
evidence that he felt he had a special mission to perform other than that of 
obtaining the facts and recording them. Seldom, if ever, did he intrude 
more than was necessary to make the record understandable. 

The Battle for the Solomons is divided into twelve parts. Each part centers 
around some incident or experience of the reporter who spent October and 
November 1942, in the Solomons. In the first part he shows some dissatisfac- 
tion with the “gray good-bye” which began in the Pennsylvania station in 
New York and “lasted through the country” except for a “white spot” in 
Nebraska. In the Solomons he gave evidence that he felt he was on a mission 
when he wrote, ‘“‘For reasons which are not only irritating, but seem un- 
necessary, the Navy denies the press here any access to rapid communica- 
tions and so handicaps it seriously in its job of helping to wake up our people 
to the fact that we are not going to start to fight when we get ready, but are 
fighting now, bloodily and desperately.” No doubt the officers were not 
especially anxious to have the weakness of their position made public by a 
roving reporter. Apparently the Japanese had their own idea of the weakness 
of the Americans and sent two expeditions to take advantage of it. There was 
plenty to observe and to write about, for the Japanese made two major at- 
tacks in these months. In the case of one of the battles the author claims he 
had a “front-row seat.” But when a battle covers an area as large as the 
state of Texas and lasts through several days even those in the front-row seats 
do not see all of it. 

Both of these books make interesting reading. The scholar will exercise 
judgment in using them for the writing of history, He will ask whether the 
reporter told all that he knew and thought important or whether he was 
limited by conditions which did not permit such a report. 

Western Reserve University Jacos C. Meyer 


The myth of open spaces: Australian, British and world trends of population 
and migration. By W. D. Forsytu. Melbourne and London: Melbourne 


University Press in association with Oxford University Press, 1942. 
xviii, 226 p. 17/6. 


The literature on the population and migration question of Australia is 
quite extensive. Many Australians have talked and written glowingly of the 
absorptive capacity of their “vast empty spaces.” The fundamental problems 
of Australia, asserted her former Prime Minister Bruce, are men, money, and 
markets. Likewise, former Prime Minister W. M. Hughes warned his 
country that she “must populate or perish.” 
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A number of Australian and foreign writers have pointed out frequently 
that when a mere seven million people, two millions of whom are con- 
centrated in Melbourne and Sydney, selfishly hug to themselves a continent 
of some 2,975,000 square miles, roughly the size of the United States, they 
appear to the rest of the world as a dog in the manger. Australia and New 
Zealand could quadruple their present population. Industrious Asiatic colo- 
nists could produce abundant crops of rice, sugar, cotton, and other com- 
modities on lands now considered valueless. Unfortunately the Australians 
have not only put up the bar against Asiatics, they have been reluctant to 
open the doors widely even to non-British Europeans, particularly from 
southeastern Europe. Their justification of this policy of exclusiveness, stems 
from the fear that these immigrants may threaten their high standard of living. 
They are also zealous in maintaining their “‘ninety-eight per cent” British 
stock. 

Many of these problems are discussed by Mr. Forsyth in what is probably 
the most scholarly study of the subject. In twenty-one short chapters, sup- 
ported by an extensive list of tables, charts, and maps, the author challenges 
the “myth of open spaces,” and the illusion of the capacity of Australia to re- 
ceive large immigration. He points out that one third of the continent is eco- 
nomically valueless and must remain unoccupied. Half of the land is suited 
to pastoral purposes only. ““We must not confuse space with opportunity,” 
he maintains. True, the area of cultivation could be extended. There is, how- 
ever, a continual demand for land among the Australians themselves. More- 
over, will increased production find overseas markets? Due to the competi- 
tion of substitute fibres, the palmy days of the wool industry have passed. 
Likewise the market position for wheat, butter, sugar, tobacco, and flax 
does not appear much brighter. 

The prosperity of Australia will depend greatly upon the nature of post- 
war international economic relations. If economic nationalism prevails and 
the world goes autarchic, there will be no overseas markets for Australian 
primary industries. The country will then have little use for immigration. 
Much of her own population will have to be transferred from the primary 
into secondary and tertiary industries. This will be a difficult task in the ab- 
sence of large amounts of capital. 

Even in a rational post-war world, Australia’s present productive capacity 
will be sufficient to supply the demand for her primary industries. If sec- 
ondary and tertiary industries are developed, she would then be able to ac- 
commodate a moderate immigration. But from where are the immigrants to 
come? Fifty million immigrants left Europe in the nineteenth century. This 
era of large immigration, however, has now come an end. Due to the decline 
of the birth rate in England and north-western Europe, immigration from 
these areas will be slight. Australia will then have to modify her attitude to- 
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ward south-eastern Europeans. Among the most desirable European immi- 
grants are young refugees. Commenting on the announcement of the 
Australian Government in 1938 that it would admit 15,000 refugees in the 
next three years, the influential Sydney herald said: ‘“The ill wind of Nazi 
tyranny may blow this country good by providing her with those fresh 
resources of skill, intelligence, character, and culture embodied in the ex- 
patriates of Europe.”’ 

As to Asiatic immigration, Mr. Forsyth holds, the sources are immense, 
but the admission of these colonists. would not solve Asia’s population prob- 
lem while at the same time it would produce acute social and economic 
problems in Australia. Asia should be helped, rather, through the introduc- 
tion of capital, techniques, and a free flow of trade. 

The author believes that the principal population problem of Australasia 
is not migration but fertility. Fortunately the decline of fertility in Australia, 
as elsewhere, is not due to physiological or biological changes nor capacity 
to reproduce, but to social and economic reasons. Conditions must, therefore, 
be made favorable to induce people to have larger families. Superficial meas- 
ures, he warns us, will not be effective, for “in these days you can’t get babies 
at bargain prices.” 

This little volume bears the mark of extensive research. It is supplied with 
a comprehensive bibliography and good index. The judgment of the author 
is convincing. One feels, nevertheless, that he does underestimate the capacity 
of the Australasian countries to absorb a larger population. This volume 
merits careful study. 


Oregon State College Josepu W. ELuison 






Philippine Indic studies. By FLETCHER GARDNER. San Antonio, Texas: The 
Witte Memorial Museum, 1943. viii, 105 p. n.p. 


This little volume deals mainly with the Tagbanuas of Palawan and the 
Mangyans of Mindoro believed to be the only Philippine tribes among whom 
the ability to write in the ancient letters has survived. Thirteen brief chap- 
ters are contained in the volume. Chapter 1 is devoted to general considera- 
tions of the early Philippine alphabets as reflected in the works of early 
scholars. In Chapter 2 attempt is made to clear up the much confused direc- 
tion of the axis of the various Indic alphabets. Only one chapter is devoted 
to the Tagbanuas discussing mainly their customs and traditions as compared 
to those of the Mangyans. The rest of the book deals chiefly with the 
Mangyan subtribes of Southern Mindoro, a region considered “‘a reservoir 
of little changed survival from very ancient times.” Topics dealt with as 
separate chapters are ““Mangyans of the nineteenth century,” ‘“Contempo- 
rary Mangyans,” “Burial customs of the southern Mangyans,” “‘Mangyan 
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customs,”’ “Buhil customs,” “Mangyan odessey,” “History of Indian 
palaeography” and ‘“‘Ancestry of individual letters.”’ 

Mr. Gardner, whose interest in Philippine Indic studies dates back as 
early as 1904, has made at least three distinct contributions to this much- 
neglected field, namely: (1) a good historical perspective; (2) acquisition of 
a large collection of source material chiefly in the form of inscribed bamboos 
and recorded personal interviews; and (3) bringing to the attention of schol- 
ars some of the problems which merit further explorations. 

Washington, D. C. L. T. Ruiz 


BOOK NOTES 





The United States navy: a history by Carrott Storrs ALDEN and ALLAN West- 
cott (Philadelphia: J. P. Lippincott, 1943, x, 453 p.) is the work of two professors 
of the department of English, history and government at the United States Naval 
Academy. Students of Far Eastern history will be especially interested to see what 
the “Annapolis treatment” of the activities of the United States Navy in the Pacific 
may be. From chapter eighteen, “Our war with Spain”, on through chapter twenty- 
five, ““The second World War, 1942”, Asiatic affairs are dealt with at considerable 
length. The narrative is a sound and broad one, not narrowly professional, and care- 
ful to survey the larger political and economic circumstances which have brought 
the navy into action and affected its development. The “philosophy” of the book is 
well summed up by the statement that “military (including naval) strength—actual 
or potential—is the ultimate sanction behind diplomacy, or, in other words behind 
the attainment of national aims in the foreign field” (p. 325). 


There has just been issued a reprint of the eleventh edition of The world, a general 
geography by L. Duptey Stamp (Longmans, Green and Co., New York, 1943, 682 
p., $2.75). This standard and useful textbook contains substantial sections on Asia 
(p. 396-501) and Australia and New Zealand (p. 502-539). 


What future for Japan? by Lawrence K. Rostncer (New York: The Foreign 
Policy Association, September 1, 1943, 15 p., 25¢. Foreign policy reports. Vol. 
XIX, Number 12) is an able discussion of the principal questions that are under 
debate as to how to deal with Japan after the war. Mr. Rosinger is judicious and un- 
emotional. He wisely avoids dogmatic prophecies and recognizes that the circum- 
stances under which the war ends for Japan should and will have much to do with the 
nature of the peace terms and of Japan’s future political and economic structure. The 
pamphlet includes a brief discussion by Lillian and Lawrence K. Rosinger on Why 
is Japan an aggressor? They take the position that Japanese aggressiveness is the 


result of a “misshapen social, political, and economic order” rather than of neurosis 
or so-called “‘racial’’ characteristics. 
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America and Asia: problems of today’s war and the peace of tomorrow by Owen 
Lattimore (Claremont: Claremont Colleges, 1943, vi, 52 p., $1.75) is the latest 
publication in the series issued by Claremont Colleges. It contains the texts of two 
lectures. In the first, “America’s part in the Pacific War,” Mr. Lattimore points up 
the contrast between the spirit of courageous and grim realism in which the Chinese 
faced and prepared for this war and the wish-thinking and isolationism that char- 
acterized many Americans right up to Pearl Harbor. The second lecture, “Problems 
of peace beyond the Pacific” stresses the fact that “For a long time, and especially 
for the last one hundred years, we have thought of Asia as primarily an area in which 
we do things, an area in which we decide things for the people who live there. We 
are still not ready to appreciate the fact—and understand its consequences—that 
Asia in our time is an area in which decisive events can originate which determine 
our own course of conduct before we can determine it for ourselves.” Both lectures 
are vigorous and interpretative, full of generalizations and suggestions which spring 
from a rich and integrated knowledge of Asia. 


Number 41 in The Foreign Policy Association’s Series of Headline Books is The 
changing Far East by Wiu1aM C. Jounstone (New York: Foreign Policy Associa- 
tion, August 1943, 96 p., 25¢). It summarizes the history of Occidental relations with 
the Far East and describes the reactions of China, Japan and other areas of the Far 
East to the impact of the West. The concluding portion of the booklet presents and 
briefly discusses the problems in East-West relations which are being generated by 
this war. The pamphlet wastes no words and makes no pretensions to literary style, 
but is direct, factual and informative. Included is a brief and interesting note by 
Lawrence K. Rosinger on “‘China’s new nationalism.” There are good maps and 
charts by Graphic Associates. 


The American Numismatic Society has recently issued a very useful bibliographic 
publication, A mumismatic bibliography of the Far East. A check list of titles in European 
languages by Howard Franklin Bowker (New York: The American Numismatic 
Society, 1943. Numismatic notes and monographs, No. 101, 144 p.). It lists 910 
bibliographic items in this field, plus 71 dealers’ catalogues. The material listed 
deals with the currency of China, Annam, Korea, Tibet, and Japan, as well as with 
the coinages of Nepal, Siam, and Mexico. 

Milwaukee-Downer College Merisetu E. CAMERON 
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Prepared by Eart H. Prircuarp 
With contributions by Meribeth E. Cameron, L. Carrington Goodrich, and Knight 


Biggerstaff. 


Volumes I-V (1936-40) of this bibliography may be purchased for $2.50 a volume from the 
American Council of Learned Societies, 1219 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


For key to abbreviations see list at end of bibliography 
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Books 


BateMAN, ALAN M. Economic mineral deposits. 
New York: Wiley, 1942. 808p. $6.50. 
A comprehensive survey of location and 
methods of extraction for all the world’s 
minerals. 

Bearp, Cuarres A. (ed.). Voices of history. 
New York: Franklin Watts, 1943. Speeches 
and papers of 1941 including those of Roose- 
velt, Churchill, Stalin and Chiang Kai-shek. 

Buck, Peart S. Asia and democracy. London: 
Macmillan, 1943. 104p. 4/6. 

Cuenc, Cue-yu. Oriental and occidental cultures 
contrasted. Berkeley, Cal.: Gillick press, 1943. 
158p. $3.00. 

Conover, H. F. Islands of the Pacific: a selected 
list of references. Washington: Library of 
Congress, 1943. 181p. 

Curie, Eve. Journey among warriors. New York: 
Doubleday, Doran & co. 1943. 501p. $3.50. 
Account of her travels in China and elsewhere. 
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